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CORDATUS’ CONTROVERSY WITH MELANCHTHON. 
( Continued. ) 

The letter announcing Cordatus’ intention to come to Wit- 
tenberg for a personal interview had barely reached Cruciger 
when Cordatus himself made his appearance (September 18th). 
He had arrived the day before and wasted no time by delay. 
Jt was still early in the morning—seven o’clock— when he 
knocked at Cruciger’s door. The two men remained closeted 
in strict privacy for quite a while. There is no record of their 
discussion. The ancient chronicler sums up the affair with 
the summary statement: diu litigatum est. However, the inter- 
view yielded one result that is of almost dramatic effect, and 
this the chronicler has recorded, because it gave a new turn to 
the controversy. It appears that Cruciger, also in this personal 
interview, denied having spoken or dictated the words which 
- Cordatus claimed he had. But Cordatus was able to place 
before him the exact statements as they had been taken down 
by the students in Cruciger’s lecture on July 24th. The evi- 
dence was conclusive, and was met by Cruciger in a manner 
that is anything rather than manly. He replied that the state- 
ments which he had dictated were the product of Dr. Philip, 
that he had been Philip’s pupil in this matter and had been 
misled by Philip, in a way that he could not explain. (C. R. 
3, 161.) Thus Cruciger took shelter belind his greater col- 
league and left the latter to face the issue of Cordatus alone. 

From this juncture Cruciger disappears as public actor in 


the controversy. Cruciger’s startling revelation had been a vir- 
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tual acknowledgment of wrong—se ab eo in illam rem ¢ra- 
ductum. Practically this meant that Cruciger cashiered the 
statement that in justification contrition, or noster conatus, is 
conditio sine qua non. Such a statement was, indeed, unusual 
in the evangelical Church. The necessity of contrition had 
been acknowledged as a part of repentance (Apol., p. 181, 28), 
and contrition had been described as “the true terror of con- 
science, which feels that God is angry with sin, and which 
grieves that it has sinned” (ibid., § 29). (Comp. p. 183, 44: 
““The ‘labor’ and the ‘burden’ [Matt. 11, 28] signify the con- 
trition, anxiety, and terrors of sin and of death.” On p. 184, 46 
contrition is called mortification, on the basis of Paul’s state- 
ment Col. 2, 11, and it is said: “Mortification signifies true 
terrors, such as those of the dying.... He names that as ‘the 
putting off of the body of sin,’ which we ordinarily call con- 
trition.”) Moreover, contrition had been clearly shown to be 
an effect of the Law. “This contrition occurs when sins are 


censured from the Word of God.” (p. 181, 29.) “In these — 


terrors, conscience feels the wrath of God against sin, which 
is unknown to secure men walking according to the flesh [as the 
sophists and their like]. It sees the turpitude of sin, and seri- 
ously grieves that it has sinned; meanwhile it also flees from 
the dreadful wrath of God, because human nature, unless sus- 
tained by the Word of God, cannot endure it. Thus Paul says 
(Gal. 2, 19): ‘I through the Law am dead to the Law.’ For 
the Law only accuses and terrifies consciences. In these terrors, 
our adversaries say nothing of faith; they present only the 
Word which convicts of sin. When this is taught alone, it is 
the doctrine of the Law, not of the Gospel. By these griefs and 
terrors, they say that men merit grace, if they still love God. 
But how will men love God when they feel the terrible and 
inexpressible wrath of God? What else than despair do those 
teach who, in these terrors, display only the Law?” (p. 182, 
32 ff.) And the relation of contrition and faith, respectively, 
to sin is nicely exhibited p. 184, 48: “In Col. 2, 14 it is said _ 
that Christ blots out the handwriting which through the Law — 
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is against us. Here also there are two parts, the handwriting 
and the blotting out of the handwriting. The handwriting, 
however, is conscience, convicting and condemning us. The 
Law, moreover, is the word which reproves and condemns sins. 
Therefore, this utterance which says, ‘I have sinned against the 
Lord,’ as David says (2 Sam. 12, 13) is the handwriting. And 
wicked and secure men do not seriously give forth this utter- 
ance. For they do not see, they do not read the sentence of the 
Law written in the heart. In true griefs and terrors, this sen- 
tence is perceived. Therefore the handwriting which condemns 
us is contrition itself. To blot out the handwriting is to ex- 
punge this sentence, by which we declare that we are condemned, 
and to engross the sentence, according to which we know that 
we have been freed from this condemnation. But faith is the 
new sentence which reverses the former sentence, and gives 
peace and life to the heart.” 

With statements like these before him it is hard to conceive 
how a Lutheran theologian could link contrition, which is by 
the Law, with justification, which occurs without the deeds of 
the Law; and how contrition could be named a cause of justi- 
fication along with Christ, even though the latter was called the 
causa propter quem. Cordatus had remarked that if Cruciger 
had meant to say no more than that faith is not without re- 
pentance, he should have raised no objection; for he had said: 
quod certissime verum est. In the economy of grace faith is 
preceded by repentance whenever a sinner truly turns to Christ, 
and the Apology had declared: “The sum of the preaching of 
the Gospel—ain the wide sense!—is this, viz., to convict of 
sin and to offer for Christ’s sake the remission of sins and right- 
eousness.”” (p. 181, 29.) But this contrition is not an element 
which God considers when He declares a sinner righteous; these 
terrors of the soul, these agonies of conscience have no causative 
relation to that sentence of Not guilty! Which God pronounces 
upon a sinner in justification. And if God does not consider 
them, the sinner must not consider them either. In justifica- 
tion God and the sinner, each in his way, look only upon the 
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merit of Christ. No other merit, no other work, no “conatus” 
of anybody else must be introduced to disturb this view. The 
entire business is spoiled as soon as an element that is not God’s 
_ sovereign grace and Christ’s merit is intruded into the negotwum 
justificationts. We hold that Cordatus was amply justified 
in registering his dissent from the language, if not from the 
opinion, of Cruciger. 

Nevertheless, there is something in the action of Cordatus 
that can hardly be justified by his zeal to correct an error in 
the teaching of a brother theologian. There is a current of 
bitterness in his charge against Cruciger. He plainly insinuates 
that a movement away from Luther and toward Rome has set in 
at the university. Witness in his first letter to Cruciger the 
blunt charge that Cruciger has been teaching “sophisticam sive 
papisticam aut philosophicam certe fidem;” the reminder that 
he himself had been taught a different faith at Wittenberg 
> and the poignant words about “irrisores 
theologiae, quorum Vitebergae non pauci sunt, inter peritos lin- 
guarum, qui Erasmum mortuum malunt legere, quam vivum 
audire et legere Lutherum.” Witness in his second letter the 
repeated charge that Cruciger has employed papistic termi- 
nology (contritio — terminus in papatu commissus) ;)) the seem- 
ing disregard of scandals which might arise in consequence of 
his attack upon Cruciger; and the solemn adjuration at the 
close of the letter: ““Memineris illius, a quo Theologiam Christi 
audivisti et didicisti, nempe a praeceptore nostro Luthero, qui 
est Doctor Doctorum Theologiae. Amen.” (!) These charges 
are of such a serious character that they require a larger basis 
of fact than the one objectionable sentence in the lecture on 
July 24th. That sentence alone would not justify the strong 
animus which Cordatus had plainly revealed in his addresses 
to Cruciger. Now, we were never able to accept without a — 
strong doubt the explanation which modern historians usually — 


“superioribus annis ;’ 


1) This was urged despite the fact that the Apology, in the state- 
ments quoted above, had made use of the term contrition, —a fact that 
could not be unknown to Cordatus. 
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offer at this point, viz., the narrow-minded, eristic character of 
Cordatus. Even a stickler for terms will not rush violently at 
a respected teacher of the Church, unless he can show that the 
opprobrious term represents a dangerous tendency. And Cru- 
ciger was held in high regard at the time. The chronicler says: 
“All students and the entire university entertained greater hopes 
regarding him than regarding any one else.” The late researches 
of Kawerau may aid us in gaining the true perspective for 
Cordatus’ action. But, in order to follow these, it will be neces- 
sary, before entering upon the second stage of the controversy, 
to go back a number of years and study certain strange doings 
of Melanchthon, who, after September 18, becomes the principal 
in the controversy. 

‘It is a sad, we may even say a distressing, chapter that has 
had to be written in the history of the Lutheran Reformation, 
since Laemmer, Friedensburg, and Kupke have published 
Monumenta Vaticana, which contain the reports of the Roman 
Nuntii in Germany, and since Kawerau (Versuche, Melanch- 
thon zur katholischen Kirche zurueckzufuehren) has grouped 
these reports with other documents, some of which were recently 
discovered, to show that Rome tried to bring Melanchthon over 
to her side, or to put him in a position where he could do no 
harm, and that Melanchthon did not indignantly spurn Rome’s 
offers. The contents of these publications are extremely dama- 
ging to Melanchthon. Every lover of Melanchthon will feel, 
like Kawerau, the ungratefulness of exhibiting weaknesses in 
the character of Melanchthon that are all but disgusting. How- 
ever, while acknowledging his worth to the Church, candor 
compels us also to note his deplorable defects. 

We pass over the futile efforts of Campegi and Nausea 
in 1524 to induce Melanchthon to forsake Luther. These efforts 
were defeated by Melanchthon in a manner that is very credit- 
able to him. Less honorable was his cetiduct at the Diet of 
Augsburg. The champion of the Evangelical party exhibited 
at this time a weakness, timidity, and deference that was sick- 
ening to his constituents, and cost Melanchthon the respect of 
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those who had come thither to support him. It was an open 
secret among the papists that as negotiations at the Diet dragged 
Melanchthon removed more and more from his own party, stu- 
diously sought connections in the Roman camp, engaged in 
secret negotiations with representatives of Rome, and in these 
negotiations allowed himself to be carried even to the point of 
servile, fawning devotion. (See Kawerau, op. cit., p. 9, where 
Virck’s elaborate treatise on this episode in Zettschrift fuer 
Kurchengeschichte IX, 67 is also quoted.) After the Diet 
Melanchthon maintained the friendly relations there formed 
with certain papists. To the bishop of Kulm, Dantiscus, he 
writes in 1533, referring to the days of Augsburg: 

When you embraced me with a very special benevolence, chiefly 
at that place where I lacked the support of men who were most 
nearly allied with me, it was easy for me to recognize your excep- 
tional humanity, and I began to love you fervidly, not only for other 
excellent virtues which you possess, but, above all, on account of 
your humanity so worthy of a learned and wise man. 

And he reminds this papal minion: 

You know, of course, that I labored for nothing else than that 
our negotiations should be conducted on both sides with greater 
moderation. 

Kawerau remarks (1. ¢., p. 9) that on this occasion two 
things were revealed as regards Melanchthon’s character and 
confessional standpoint: 1. that characteristic propensity to 
yield and to compromise which Melanchthon himself has called 
his ngenium servile; 2. the fact that the idea of the organic 
unity of the Church was so enticing to Melanchthon that he 
was ready to pay almost any price in order to obtain it, and 
that the prospect of an acute conflict on religious issues with 
the Emperor Charles V was to him an unbearable reflection. 
We may safely hold that Melanchthon’s conduct at Augsburg 
accounts sufficiently for the two contrary opinions which were 
held regarding him by papists during his lifetime: one side, 
represented by the ducal chaplain at Leipzig, Cochlaeus, re- 
garded him as a double-dealing, cunning, treacherous man, the 
other side, represented by every notable humanist of the day 
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(Erasmus, Cricius, Sadoletus), considered him a man with a 
mistaken mission in life, or, rather, a man who was with them 
at heart and against them only through the force of circum- 
stances or for opportune reasons. 

Even before the Diet was convened Rome sought connec- 
tion with Melanchthon. The Vienna Academy has published 
a letter of Melanchthon addressed to Andreas Cricius, Bishop 
of Plock on the Vistula, and dated March 25, 1530. The bishop 
had invited Melanchthon to come and make his home with him. 
Melanchthon replies: 


The instructions, most reverend father, which you had given 
were delivered to me by Martinus (a Polish nobleman by the name 
of Martin Slap Dabrowski),.a young man of singular amiability. 
Now, although I know well enough that my talents and my knowledge 
are mediocre, I feel great joy on account of your opinion of me. 
For in my whole life no greater honor could come to me than such 
testimonials regarding me from well-meaning men, and no one has 
shown me greater honor than you, most reverend father, for you 
invite me to come to you, and ask me to enjoy your society. Could 
there be anything more desirable to me? However, for the time 
being I am firmly held at this place and am implicated in many 
and great affairs. As soon as I shall be able to extricate myself 
T shall seek out a Maecenas who will procure for me leisure to pursue 
and to elucidate those studies for the cultivation of which I do not 
find as much leisure time, amid the burden of my present labors, 
as I could wish. What could I desire more than to find for my 
old age and for my studies a haven such as you point out to me? 
In regard to all other matters I shall write you more explicitly at 
another time. For, while writing this I am absent from home, 
loaded with most tedious business. Pardon, accordingly, most rev- 
erend father, this brief letter, ete. (1. ¢, p. 12.) 


Where was Melanchthon at the time? At Torgau. And 
what were those negotia molestissima of which he complained ? 
The draft for the Augsburg Confession! This work he feels 
as a burden, as a drawback, a hindrance that keeps him from 
his true life-calling, the pursuit of humanistic studies. . And 
who had implicated him in this business? Luther. Thus 
thought, thus felt, thus wrote the chosen leader of the Evan- 
gelical party on the eve of that momentous twenty-fifth day of 
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June, 1530! He is utterly unable to rise to a true perception 
of the grandeur of the hour. A cozy study at a Polish bishop’s 
mansion with ample leisure for linguistic studies, pursued at 
ease and amid material comforts, is worth more to him than 
the place at the head of men who have been called to voice the 
eternal truth of the Son of God in the presence of kings! With 
such sentiments he goes to Augsburg. Small wonder that his 
attitude and conduct there inspire his opponents with a reason- 


able hope that this man can be won back to the bosom of the 


“alone-saving church.” 

The humane Cricius renewed his overtures to Melanchthon 
two years later. In the fall of 1532 a letter from him reached 
Melanchthon at Wittenberg. This letter has not come to light 
as yet; Melanchthon has kept this part of his correspondence 
well concealed. But Melanchthon’s answer, which for years 
had lain buried in the Petersburg library, has lately been pub- 
lished at Warschau by T. Wierzbowski. It is dated October 2, 
1532. Melanchthon sends the bishop his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, which had just left the press, and accom- 
panies his gift with the following words: 


Although I have sufficiently learned your friendliness toward 
me ere this by the instructions which the young nobleman Martinus 
delivered to me, still I have received a wonderful impression of your 
kind regard for me from the letter which you wrote me recently, 
not only because it was full of marks of your benevolence toward 
me, which I value very highly, indeed, but still more on account of 
its style. I do not believe that a more graceful and elegant letter 
could haye been written even in Italy, the ‘cradle and nursery of 
these noble arts. Only a person whose mind is filled with grace and 
humanity can write such a letter. What great seriousness and what 
wisdom do you manifest by the fine manner in which you bewail 
our dissensions in the domain of religion! Accordingly, you could 
not have sent me anything more calculated to kindle love for you 
in my heart than this letter, which, though brief, contains an un- 
mistakable testimony of your humanity, as well as of your wisdom. 
For methinks you have lent expression to the sentiment which 
Horace voices regarding the orator: Briefly but impressively! How- 
ever, my failure to write to you since the letter which I addressed 
to you en route to Augsburg was caused by the sad state of the 
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times which have, as it were, torn obligations of this sort out of my 
hands. For while I had most studiously tempered the religious 
controversies, the conduct of our opponents was so unmannerly that 
they have conjured up this war in which I have become embroiled 
by my unhappy fate, notwithstanding my nature, my inclination, 
and, lastly, the character of my studies, which I love above all others, 
abhor these quarrels utterly. I noticed in the beginning that a few - 
points were being urged which are necessary to godliness; these 
I did not push aside. For I will not disguise the fact that I have 
nothing in common with our Epicurean gentlemen who imagine 
that no religious issue concerns them. However, you may now 
ascertain from the commentary, a copy of which I send you, what 
I approve in the controversies of our men. A wise reader will easily 
observe that I am retrenching, in this book, many controverted 
points, and that my sole aim is to place in a clearer light certain 
doctrines which are necessary to godliness. So soon as these shall 
be truly understood, the points in controversy will, for the greater 
part, be adjusted. I am also striving to restore to its former dignity 
the great importance of the established system of the church (Kirchen- 
verfassung). However, as you are a very wise man, I leave it to you 
to pass judgment not only on my book, but also on the aim which 
I have pursued and which you will readily discern, by your wisdom, 
from the manner of my discourse. If it is as you say, that there 
are people who would force the present tragedy to a point where the 
ecclesiastical state (das Kirchenwesen) would be ruined, I declare 
frankly that I am opposed to such people. However, the cruelty of 
our opponents aggravates this business. If they would yield to 
moderate counsels, the other party, too, could be more easily in- 
duced to make more equitable demands. I shall not speak now of 
my specific duty and of the action which it behooves me to take in 
such civil dissensions, when there is sinning both inside and outside 
of the walls of Ilion, as the poet says; at any rate, I have no more 
ardent wish than to be removed from such controversies. Still I do 
not consider it to be the part of a well-intentioned person to sanction 
and, still less, to admire the cruelty of our opponents. If you have 
a different and more acceptable proposition to make to me [I shall 
obey you as I would a voice from God. Many signs of the times point 
to a turn not very distant in the turbulent state of Germany, and, 
though I little know what will become of m€, I believe, nevertheless, 
that our opponents will not have everything their own way. Accord- 
ingly, I have always exhorted men of your position to formulate 
moderate plans. For I foresee the great calamity which a change 
in our public affairs will cause. These things I write you from a 
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sincere heart, and I ask you to pardon my loquacity and to embrace 
and kindly protect me because I take shelter in your humanity and 
wisdom. If you will show me a port of safety where I can teach 
and raise to distinction the sciences which we mutually love and 
‘which I have somewhat acquired, I shall obey your authority. A cor- 
dial farewell, my most respected bishop! (1. «, 18 f.) 

With Kawerau we say: How much food for thought this 
letter furnishes! Melanchthon actually declares the demands 
which he had championed at Augsburg to be excessive. He be- 
wails his sad fortune of being the general of an army that will 
fight rather than recede from its right. For himself, he is ready 
to compromise on the credenda of his faith if he can gain 
acceptance for the factenda. The so-called ethical issues of the 
Reformation, virtuous living, occupies a more exalted place in 
his mind than the material principle of the Reformation, justifi- 
cation by grace through faith without the deeds of the Law. 
And he would restore the hierarchy, the ancient polity of Rome, 
the episcopal jurisdiction as a jus dwinum. The only reason 
why he declines to come over to the bishop’s side is because 
there are people on that side, too, who are determined to fight, 
who brandish fagots and grind swords for the conflict that is 
impending. He is ready to strike a bargain so soon as counsels 
of moderation are advocated on the other side. Hence, for the 
time being he declines the bishop’s “haven,” — and stays with 
Luther. 

Cricius’ answer to the above letter is not extant. However, 
a letter of this gentleman addressed to Peter Tomicki, bishop 
of Cracow, has been discovered. It is dated October 27, 1533. 
Cricius relates: 

I have just completed the act of consecrating the bishop of 
Culm, which oceupied eight days. When the bishop saw a letter of 
Melanchthon which I had received and in which Melanchthon holds 
out the hope that he will come to us, he was surprised and rejoiced 
greatly, although prior to seeing this letter he was accurately in- 
formed that Melanchthon is desirous of severing his eonnection with 
his party. He related that Aleander, the papal legate, had en- 


deavored with much skill and great promises to induce Melanchthon 
either to come over to the pope or go to one of the universities of 
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Italy. But Melanchthon absolutely could not be persuaded to go to 
Italy. Jointly with his friend van den Campen, he urged me strongly 
not to desist from the work which I have undertaken, and assured 
me that nothing more useful and laudable could happen to our cause. 
I shall diligently do this, if only the heretics would not dissuade 
Melanchthon. (1. ¢, p. 18.) 

This letter mentions a certain van den Campen, known in 
history as Johann Campensis. This party was a friend of Dan- 
tiscus, the bishop of Culm. In 1534 he writes to Aleander: 

While I was at Marienburg in Prussia the commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans by the highly learned and noble-minded Philip 
Melanchthon fell into my hands. No doubt, this epistle is the most 
difficult of all, and at the same time contains the sum of the mysteries 
of Christ, so that, without it, we should hardly be able to obtain 
information regarding them from other sources. Now, when I per- 
ceived that this excellent man is laboring painfully and twists and 
turns in this commentary — may he pardon this remark! — without 
great success, a desire seized me to come to his relief in this distress 
and to call his attention to particular passages in this letter which 
he has heeded far too little. Accordingly, I tarried in Prussia five 
months. For it was believed that he would come to Poland on the 
invitation of certain dignitaries. 

Melanchthon did not come, and Campensis wrote and pub- 
lished his own Commentariolus, which he dedicated to Aleander. 
But the letter shows how people to the east of Wittenberg about 
this time were on the qui vive for an event that would, indeed, 
have startled the world. 

We must turn our eyes westward for a few moments. 
While the waves beat high at Augsburg, a learned gentleman 
was quietly pursuing his studies at Freiburg. He was the ac- 
knowledged head of the humanist party throughout Europe. 
He should have been at Augsburg with the other representatives 
of Rome, but age and illness prevented him. Erasmus had 
been in friendly correspondence with Melanchthon since 1524. 
Luther’s mighty treatise On the Bondageyof the Will had tem- 
porarily clouded their friendship, but friendly relations were 
never entirely broken off between them while Erasmus lived. 
Two days after the Augsburg Confession had been publicly 
presented to Charles V, Melanchthon wrote to Erasmus, stating 
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that he had rejoiced to learn that Erasmus had written to the 
emperor, dissuading him from violent measures against the 
Evangelical party. Melanchthon urged Erasmus to continue 
his good offices with the emperor and to bring the whole weight 
of his illustrious name to bear on the latter, in order to induce 
him to adopt moderation. Erasmus replied that Melanchthon 
had been misinformed; he had not written to the emperor, but 
to Campegi, the papal legate, and to the bishop of Augsburg. 
He reminded Melanchthon, with slight sarcasm, to break the 
stubbornness and bridle the violence of his own partisans. He 
concluded with the amiable remark: ‘May God preserve you 
for us safe and sound!” (1. ¢, p. 30.) But in a letter to Julius 
v. Pflug in 15381 Erasmus says: 

Melanchthon has untiringly labored at Augsburg in the same 
direction in which you offer your advice. Jf my illness had per- 
mitted, I should have been ever so glad at that time to unite my 
labors, to the limit of my strength, with his own. However, how 
little he has accomplished is plain to everybody. For there were 
people in those days who would slander as heretics men of unsullied 


reputation and great influence only because they had conversed with 
Melanchthon a few times. (1. ¢., p. 30.) 


When his Commentary on Romans was published, Me- 
lanchthon sent a copy of the work to Erasmus, just as he had 
done to Cricius. The accompanying letter, dated October 25, 
1532, contains the following sentiment: 


During the last two years, while I was incessantly engaged in 
quarrels and controversies, nothing had such/a soothing effect upon 
me as the receipt of your amiable letter. ..'. I would gladly write 
you concerning other matters which have partly been undertaken, 
partly are about to be undertaken, if only our deliberations would 
be of the least benefit to the common weal. However, since neither 
side takes pleasure in any moderate measure, owr counsels are de- 
clined. Still I beg you with all my heart, wherever opportunity is 
offered you, to stake your influence also in the interest of peace, and 
to admonish those who wield power not to disrupt the churches still 
further by a civil war. (1. ¢., p. 17.) 


Italics in the above letter are by Kawerau, who thus brings 
out the significance of this letter. Melanchthon assumes a unity 


~ 
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of sentiment between Erasmus and himself. What Erasmus 
had gathered from this letter he stated November 7, 1533 to a 
friend at Loewen: 


Melanchthon himself shows plainly in his Commentary on 
Romans and in a private letter to me that he is disgusted with his 


own people. 


In this same letter Erasmus remarks: 


Melanchthon has been called to Poland. I have this from the 
bishop of Plock, who has called him. (1. ¢, pp. 17. 19.) 


This shows that Cricius was in communication with Eras- 
mus while he was crooning his siren’s song into the pleased 
ear of Melanchthon. And Erasmus was not usually an idle 
spectator in affairs of moment. He would act and cooperate, 
though discreetly and in a masked manner, always keeping an 
eye on his own interest, and varying his judgment to suit the 
need of the hour. Accordingly, the adverse opinion which he 
uttered four months later in a letter of March 5, 1534, ex- 
pressing surprise at the invitation which Cricius had sent Me- 
lanchthon, and stating: “True, Melanchthon’s style is less vio- 
lent than Luther’s, but in no point does he deviate even a hair’s 
breadth from the Lutheran dogmas, but I might say he is even 
out-Luthering Luther” (1. ¢., p. 21), need not surprise one very 
much. Any one of the hypotheses which Kawerau suggests to 
explain this sudden change of Erasmus’ opinion about Melanch- 
thon is plausible: either his vanity had been offended in some 
manner which we cannot explain now; or he wrote in a crabbed 
temper such as seizes old men occasionally; or he wanted to 
frighten his young admirer Laski and nip the latter’s budding 
intention to enter into friendly relations with Melanchthon. 

Melanchthon was ever anxious to keep the good will of 
Erasmus. He was pained,—and expressed himself to that 
effect, — when Luther, in the spring of 1534, once more attacked 
Erasmus. (Corp. Ref. 2,713.) He assiimed an air of suffering 
resignation, and wailed about these “necessary evils.” He was 
shocked to learn that Erasmus had been offended by a certain 
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passage in a new edition of Melanchthon’s Loci in 1535. Me- 
lanchthon had depicted a new and dangerous kind of opponents, 


cunning men, who pander to the fancies of persons in power, palliate 
the old rites with the aid of new tricks by feigning a plausible and 
more accommodating interpretation for them, however, in such a 
manner as to retain at the same time the essential points of the old 
superstitious doctrines. I fear these sirens no less than the sophistry 
of the monks (scholastic theology) who opposed us first. For our 
new opponents have humanistic learning at their disposal; they are 
in favor with persons of power and knowledge who attach great 
importance to the stately arguments and the reasonable conversation 
of these men. Whenever we dissent from these men, we are termed 
morose and insipid, and it is said that we are defending our dreams 
and have no regard for the public peace. 


Continuing, Melanchthon had said: 


Let every one be certain of his faith! Accordingly, the manner 
which academicians and skeptics have adopted must be far from us. 
They discountenance every claim of certainty (jede gewisse Be- 
hauptung), and demand either that you must remain a doubter in 
every issue, or you must at least suspend your own decision. A per- 
son who will teach others to doubt the will of God, as far as it has 
been revealed in Scripture, utterly destroys religion. (1. ¢, p. 31 f.) 


Noble sentiments these! But when Erasmus read them, 
he addressed a letter to Melanchthon which unmistakably be- 
trayed irritation. Erasmus had felt that the term skeptic was 
leveled at him, and inquired whether Melanchthon had meant 
it for him. Forthwith Melanchthon assures his ‘much revered 
patron” that in no place in his book he had intended to attack 
Erasmus, “for whose opinion I care so very much and whose 
goodwill I esteem so very highly.”” He proceeds: 

And you observe, no doubt, that I have borrowed a few things 
from you, especially in my critique of the dogmas.... I could cite 
many trustworthy witnesses to prove my high esteem for you. For 
I reverence you not only for your powerful mind, your extraordinary 
learning and your excellent virtues, but I also follow your opinion 
in formulating my judgment of most controverted questions. Accord- 
ingly, I pray you to dismiss your hostile suspicion and be persuaded 
that I value both your authority and your friendship most highly. 
As regards my opinion of the writings which our people here (at 
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Wittenberg) have published against you, I shall say nothing about 
that matter at present; for they have displeased me not only because 
of my personal relation to you, but also because such publications 
do not serve the public welfare. I have never hesitated to express 
this as my opinion. (Italics by Kawerau. 1. «c., p. 32.) 
Continuing, Melanchthon talks about his difficult position in 
the Evangelical ¢amp; he states that he takes no pleasure at 
all in the blunt and paradoxical speech of the Wittenbergers, 
and that he is laboring, “not without danger,” to invent “more 
euphonious” (wohllautendere) formulas in reducing dogmas 
to their proper terms. He says that he is now so far advanced 
in years that it would be unpardonable in him, if he had not 
learned to treat matters of faith more circumspectly than he 
had formerly done. (1. ¢, p. 32 f.) Kawerau calls these re- 
marks of Melanchthon a recantation. They are; they introduce 
to Erasmus a different kind of Melanchthon from the one whom 
Erasmus had observed fifteen years ago. The young professor 
of Greek who had come to Wittenberg at that time had spoken 
a different language regarding matters of faith, and had known 
of no difference between himself and his colleagues. He is now 
fairly making love to Erasmus, and the latter generously replies 
under date of June 6th, that he is pleased to note that the little 
cloud of suspicion had speedily been dispersed by Melanchthon’s 
letter, and that he craves Melanchthon’s pardon for having 
harbored such a suspicion. He claims that at the time he wrote 
to Melanchthon he had been irritated by Luther’s writings, and 
had also suspected Melanchthon of being angry at him, because 
in a former letter he, Erasmus, had made disagreeable remarks 
about Luther’s friendly relations with Amsdorf. (1. ¢., p. 33.) 
As far as we know, this letter closes the correspondence between 
these two men. Erasmus died five weeks later, July 11th. 

It is granted, of course, that the overtures which Rome 
made to Melanchthon, and Melanchthon’s attitude towards them, 
could have had no bearing on the contréversy of Cordatus, un- 
less they were known at the time. The correspondence which 
we have cited has, for the greater part, been brought to light 
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only recently. It is not probable that it was known to Cordatus. 
There is sufficient evidence, however, to show that Melanch- 
thon ever since the days of Augsburg had placed himself under 
a cloud to his comrades in the Evangelical party. (See p. 6 
of this essay.) But his relations to Rome were placed in a 
strong light when Cochlaeus published his “Skirmish” in 1534. 
(Velitatio Joh. Cochlaei in Apologiam Phil. Mel.) The Dres- 
den court-preacher aimed at breaking down the solid arguments 
of the Apology. Cochlaeus seems to have felt the weakness of 
his effort, and for that reason to have called his brochure a 
velitatio, a light, desultory engagement, to be followed by a 
powerful attack of more formidable combatants. It is inter- 
esting chiefly because of its Epistle Dedicatory, which was 
addressed to Cricius and dated June 2. It, reads as follows: 


My much revered father in Christ: Sir,—Since I am well 
aware that you have acquired great authority with all prelates and 
gentlemen of rank in the far-famed Kingdom of Poland, by your 
literary mind, your eloquence, and the achievements of a well-spent 
life, I have good reason to admonish you reverently, since you are 
the foremost paladin of your realm, and the confessor and defender 
of catholic truth, to be on your guard unremittingly against the 
tricks of heretics, lest our Christian commonwealth and our religion 
suffer harm in your midst. For it is not by chance or by good 
fortune, but by the gracious providence of God that you have risen 
to such eminence by your literary studies, that it becomes your duty 
to remember the words which we read in the Prophet Ezekiel 
(38, 2 ff.): ‘When the watchman seeth the sword coming and bloweth 
not the trumpet and warneth not the people, and if the sword come 
and take away a soul from among them, that) soul shall, indeed, be 
taken away in his sin, but his blood shall be required at the hand 
of the watchman.’ Likewise those words which the Apostle Paul 
at Ephesus (Miletus!) addressed to the elders of the Church: ‘Take 
heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own blood. For I know this, that after my de- 
parting ravening wolves shall come that will not spare the flock. 
And of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, 
to draw away disciples after them.’ (Acts 20, 28—30.) Accordingly, 
I exhort you most earnestly, most reverend father and sir, to show 
yourself, especially at this time, as a vigilant and sagacious watch- 


Oe ee 


—— 
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man worthy of your great erudition and your high rank in the 
Church and the pastoral office committed to you, lest apostates who 
speak perverse things enter among the flock, and lest your students, 
who hear men like Luther and Philip Melanchthon, import per- 
nicious books into your country. I know, indeed, most reverend sir, 
that you have long since become an enemy of Luther on account of 
his impious doctrines which have often been condemned, already by 
the ancient Church. However, as far as I know, you have never 
declared your mind publicly about Luther’s protagonist, Philip. This 
makes me fear that through one of his pupils he may have in- 
sinuated himself in the garb of piety into your friendship, and may 
at the same time try to smuggle his Lutheran teachings into your 
kingdom. Just as he did a year ago, when he had won over the 
Scotsman Alesius, under whose name he addressed a very vicious 
letter —so many have reported to me, and the style of the letter 
itself betrays him —to the Seotch king against the bishops of Scot- 
land,2) in order to recommend the Lutheran, falsely called the evan- 
gelical, doctrine. Accordingly, beware, most honored bishop, lest 
this fox dupe you with his treacherous cunning, for like a siren he 
knows how to get the ear of people by his charming flattery; he 
practices lies and hypocrisy; he schemes all manner of artifices to 
incline the hearts of men to himself, and fools them with his in- 
sincere words. So soon as he has enticed them, he relies on their 
love for him to pervert their sound judgment, and ultimately he is 
able to impose on them anything he likes. Therefore you must not 
believe him in the least, if he should write you, (as he probably does,) 
that he is not pleased with all that Luther teaches; for he is not 
sincere when he writes such things; his aim is to deceive unwary 
men who suspect no malice. For in his heart he esteems Luther 
very highly; for he is miserably bewitched by this apostate monk. 
I obtained plain evidence of this fact from private conversations: 
which I had with him at Augsburg. Hence, although I regret that: 
this intelligent and learned man has become obsessed and taken such: 
complete possession of by this renegade,—for this reason I have: 
hitherto suppressed the greater portion of what I have written a long: 
time ago against several of his books! —still I hold that I dare not: 
keep silence and practice reserve any longer, — my conscience urges: 
me!— because I observe at present that he ig trying to find ways 


2) The reference is to Alesius’ Hpistola contra decretum quorundam 
episcop. in Scotia. Alesius was a convert of Patrick Hamilton whom he 
had been detailed to persuade to abjure his faith. He died as professor at 
Leipsic March 17, 1565. 


2 
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and means, by various arts, to introduce and to spread his Luther- 
anism also in foreign countries. Accordingly, I pray and adjure 
you, most reverend sir, graciously to read the accompanying “Skir- 
mish,” in order that you may know that no confidence can be placed 
in the feigned affection and devotion of this Philip, especially by 
bishops. (1. ¢., pp. 22 ff.) 

In his brochure Cochlaeus relates reminiscences of the days 
of the Augsburg Diet, all to the effect that Melanchthon cannot 
be trusted. The papist and the zealot speak in every line of 
his treatise. His estimate of Melanchthon’s character is utterly 
wrong. But, though he had misinterpreted Melanchthon’s aim, 
his brochure is valuable evidence to show that he had closely | 
observed Melanchthon. He must have had an inkling of what 
was passing between Wittenberg and Plock. His publication 
was an effort to thwart the threatened alliance between Me- 
lanchthon and Cricius, for which he assumed only base motives 
on the part of the former. The literary world of the day was 
thus informed, and the curious part of this revelation is, that 
even after Cochlaeus’ publication Melanchthon, as we have 
seen, continued his correspondence with Cricius. 

When Cordatus left Cruciger’s house, his next visit, we 
imagine, should have been to Melanchthon, with whom he had 
discussed Cruciger’s lecture on July 24.3) But Melanchthon 
had obtained leave of absence from the Elector to visit his 
former home at Bretten in Suabia. He had started on his 
journey August 23, accompanied by Prof. Milich, who wanted 
to visit his home at Freiburg, where Erasmus had lived until 
the summer of 1535. Their departure had been planned earlier, 
but deliberations concerning an ecumenical council which the 
Pope (Paul III) was about to convene at Mantua May 23, 
1537, had delayed them.) When Cordatus came to Wittenberg 
to confer with Cruciger, Melanchthon probably had just reached 
Bretten, and was preparing to visit his friend Joachim Came- 
rarius who had been appointed a year ago to a professorship 


3) See THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY XI, 203. 
4) Ledderhose, Phil. Mel., p. 122. 
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at the university of Tuebingen. While there, Duke Ulrich of 
Wuerttemberg was very insistent that Melanchthon should ac- 
cept a position at the university of Tuebingen. The offer was 
extremely flattering, and many things might have inclined Me- 
lanchthon to consider it favorably, particularly since by his 
removal to Tuebingen he would have quitted the seat of many 
of the controversies of those days, and would have been in daily 
communion and fellowship with his much-beloved Camerarius. 
But — to his honor be it recorded! —he resisted the temptation, 
stating to the Duke: “I do not see how I can separate (mich 
losreissen) from the people with whom I have lived hitherto.” 
(Ledderhose, p. 124.) An action like this might palliate the 
faults aforementioned and reconcile one to Melanchthon. There 
is in this man a strange mixture of high-mindedness and small- 
ness, firmness and vacillation. He could kindle both admiration 
and contempt. He could win most affectionate friends and he 
could make bitter enemies. His wavering and shifting as a 
theologian was probably not understood as to its true motive 
by the men of his time. We shall revert to this matter when 
we have reached the end of the controversy. As regards his 
connection with Romanists and his suspected leaning towards 
Rome, that was probably overestimated by the Roman party 
and may have been exaggerated by the Evangelical party. 
Nevertheless, making due allowances, it was a deplorable, in- 
judicious course which Melanchthon had adopted, and the bitter 
fruits which he reaped from it were of his own sowing. 
Magister Philip is about to start on a journey to his home, to- 
gether with Rector Milichius and a few other magisters. On this 
journey he intends to pay a visit to Erasmus, who has expressed a 


strong desire to see him and have an interview with him. But there 
are people here who say that Erasmus is dead. (Kawerau, 1. ¢., p. 33.) 


—this letter of a Wittenberg student, dated July 29, 1536, 
and found in the Album Witeberg., maybe mere gossip with 
which student circles not unfrequently are rife. The invita- 
tion of Erasmus may be entirely imaginary. And the further 
rumors which were circulating at the time, viz., Melanchthon 
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would not return at all; he had had a disagreement with 
Luther and the other professors (C. R. 3, 193) ; he was striving 
for a cardinal’s hat (C. R. 6, 881) —all this may be small talk 
of small people. But that rumors of this nature could arise at 
all is significant. Melanchthon’s conduct, as we have seen, 
was such as to invite and foster suspicion. On the other hand, 
Cordatus may have been of an impetuous mind, inclined to look 
at the dark side of affairs, easily roused to suspicion, and not 
sufficiently judicious in the choice of his terms. Taking all 
this into account, still that remark in Cordatus’ letter of Sep- 
tember 8 about “irrisores theologiae” at Wittenberg, about 
“papistic terminology” in the presentation of doctrine by pro- 
fessors is too real, definite, concrete, and, withal, comprehensive 
to be the mere vaporing of a pessimist. -Kawerau inquires: 
“War es so ganz aus der Luft gegriffen?” And we cannot 
imagine men like Kawerau to be kindly affectioned toward men 
of the doctrinal position which Cordatus occupied. 


(To be continued.) 


CHRIST'S DESCENT INTO HELL AND THE POSSI- 
BILITY OF CONVERSION AFTER DEATH.” 


i 
The following rescript signed by seventeen clergymen of 
Bergen and vicinity was submitted to, the Church Council 
(Kirkedepartment) of Norway in 1899: 
~ “Tt ought to be generally admitted that the words ‘nedfar 
til helvede’ [descended into hell], officially prescribed for the 
Second Article of the Apostles’ Creed, are an incorrect and 


1) Aaben Erklaering til mine Medchristen om min Anskuelse og Be- 
kjendelse angaaende Christi Nedfart til Helvede og Muligheden af en Om- 
vendelse efter Doeden, af W. A. Wewels. Andet Oplag. Christiania, Groen- 
dahl, 1847.—Livet efter Doeden og Gudsrigets Fremtid, af Pastor L. Dahle, 
det Norske Missionsselskabs Sekretaer. Stavanger 1893. Kulland. — 
“Nedfar til Helvede,’ a paper by Dr. H. G@. Stub. Teologisk Tidsskrift, 
vol. II, 3, p. 164 sqq.; 4, p. 219 sqq.. Decorah, Iowa, 1900. 
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misleading translation of the Greek and Latin texts. We there- 
fore respectfully suggest that the correct rendition, ‘nedfar til 
doedsriget’ [descended into the domain of death] be made the 
officially prescribed reading.” 

In its reply the Church Council reported that the matter 
had been placed before the bishops of the church and the theo- 
logical faculty at Christiania, who had unanimously decided 
against the change. The theological faculty held that the 
present wording of the Norwegian text should be left undis- 
turbed as it correctly teaches “the victory of Christ over the 
powers of Darkness,” and that as such it must be permitted to 
stand in spite of the fact that the Greek and Latin terms (in- 
ferna, inferi, 74 xatwrata, “Acdnc) possess a wider meaning than 
the Norwegian “helvede.” 

The following individual expressions of opinion have ap- 
peared in print. Bishop Hzilles admits that the term “helvede”’ 
is an incomplete, though not incorrect, rendition of “ad in- 
ferna,” but insists that the change suggested by the Bergen con- 
ference would be generally misinterpreted as a concession to 
modern unbelief.?) He then enters into an etymological dis- 
cussion of the word ‘‘helvede” and cites authorities for his con- 
tention that the old-Norsk “Helviti” originally stood for the 
place of punishment of the damned, and the punishment itself. 
As for “Acdns, Matt. 11, 23; 16, 18; Luke 16, 23, and other 
texts are quoted in support of the equation: “helvede” = “Acdy¢ 
= hell (= place of punishment), and the conclusion is reached 
that the Catechism text should be left unchanged as it correctly 
states the doctrine of Scripture that Christ indeed “descended 
into hell.” 

Bishop Hench fears that any change in the wording of the 
Creed would give grave offense to the laity, and in evidence 
refers to an edition of Luther’s Catechistn which was rejected 


2) Bishop Hilles quotes from a Christiania daily paper which had 
welcomed the proposed change as a sign that the Lutheran doctrine of 
eternal punishment was given up by many clergymen in the church of 
Norway. 
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by many congregations because “tage forfaengelig’”’ (“take in 
vain”) had been changed to “misbruge” (“misuse”) in the 
Second Commandment. “If only,” he continues, “the Bergen 
ministers had been able to render ‘inferna’ with some clear, 
concrete term! When you read the lucid, precise account of 
Christ’s work in the article, and then suddenly encounter the 
spooky ‘doedsriget,’ do you not feel as if you had found a hair 
in the butter? Besides, ‘doedsriget’ is a contradiction in terms, 
since ‘rige’ [kingdom] presupposes organization; but death in 
its essence is disorganization.” 

Bishop Bang similarly queries: “What does ‘doedsriget’ 
mean, anyway? A kingdom in which death is king? The New 
Testament knows of no such kingdom,” and likewise defends 
the traditional text by a reference to 1 Pet. 3, 18. He dreads 
the storm of protest certain to be roused by the recasting of 
“helvede” into “doedsriget,” and foresees not only strife and 
wordy wars, but even defections from the state church if the 
Bergen suggestion were favorably acted upon by the Church 
Council. 

The Church Council in its official reply accepted the cor- 
rectness of the translation “Nedfar til doedsriget,” and ex- 
pressed a hope that this view “will gradually assert itself,” but 
did not believe that the people would at this time take kindly 
to the revision. 

Following this exchange of documents, an article appeared 
in the Christiania Morgenbladet which allows us to gain an in- 
sight into the motives that prompted the action of the Bergen 
conference. The author is Chr. Brun, one of the signatories 
to the petition. He reiterates the charge that “helvede”’ is an 
incorrect rendering of the Greek and Latin terms, as neither 
“Aedns nor inferna signifies “hell’’ = abode of the damned, place 
of punishment. He refers with some warmth to the insinuation 
that the Bergen conference wished to eliminate the dogma of 
eternal punishment from the Catechism. He concedes that the 
doctrine of Christ’s descent to hell is biblical, being based on 
1 Pet. 3. But he denies that the original words of the Creed: 
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Christ descended e¢¢ “Acdov, “ad inferos,”’ were ever intended 
to embody this doctrine. “Acdyc, inferi, merely signifies “abode 
of the dead,” and by adding this phrase to the Second Article 
the church only desired to express the belief “that Christ as 
true man shared the common lot of man also in this, that while 
His body rested in the grave, His soul descended to the abode 
of the dead, entered into communion with the souls of the 
blessed —in Paradise.... Certainly, the ancient church knew 
of no connection between this phrase and Christ’s ‘preaching to 
the souls in captivity.’ ” 

Such, in outline, was the discussion precipitated in the 
church of Norway by the memorial of the Bergen conference. 
It should be noted that the bishops and the faculty agreed with 
the conference in its main contention. They regarded “nedfar 
til doedsriget” as the correct translation, and expressed a hope 
that in a future edition of the ritual “domain of death” would 
be substituted for “hell.” This was in 1900. Seven years 
later, in January, 1907, the desired change was made. The 
rendition “nedfar til doedsriget’” has taken the place of “nedfar 
til helvede,” and this is now the prescribed form for the rite 
of baptism, the altar service, and catechetical instruction.’ 

Tracing back the movement that has culminated in this 
change in the traditional text of the Norwegian Catechism, we 
find that as far back as 1893 Rev. L. Dahle of Stavanger im- 
pugned the correctness of the translation “nedfar til helvede.” 
Rev. Dahle is secretary of the Norwegian Missionary Society. 
He has lately been urged to accept a professorship in the new 
theological seminary of the conservative church party of 
Norway. In his treatise on “Life after Death and the Future 
of the Kingdom of God,” published in 1893, occurs this sen- 
tence: “ ‘Descent to hell’ is a most misleading expression, which 
has not the least justification in Scripture or in the Latin and 


3) In Sweden the change has been made some years ago. The author- 
ized ritual prescribes the form “nederstigen till doedsriket” both for the 
liturgy and the formula of baptism. 
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Greek original of the Creed.”’*) These be hard words! Even 
the Bergen ministers did not go to such lengths, but merely in- 
sisted on a disassociation of 1 Pet. 3 and the phrase in question. 

The essence of the matter is, that Rev. Dahle in this treatise 
— seeks to establish the possibility of conversion after death and 
can find Scriptural warrant (or the semblance of it) for his 
contention only in 1 Pet. 3, 18 and 4, 6. We shall endeavor 
to make clear the line of argument pursued in the 210 pages 
devoted to this, the main topic of Rev. Dahle’s book. 

In order to arrive at a Possibility of Conversion after 
Death, Rev. Dahle naturally seeks to establish, first of all, an 
intervm between the death of the individual and Judgment Day. 
This he terms ‘‘doedsriget” — “abode” or “kingdom of the 
dead.” The condition of the soul during this interim he calls 
““Mellemtilstand” — “the middle state.” The author denies 
that any word for Hell occurs in the Old Testament writings 
(p. 97). “Sheol” means neither “hell” nor “grave,” but is the 
“common gathering place for all the dead” (p. 103). The Old 
Testament knows of no difference between the condition of the 
good and the condition of the wicked after death. Their com- 
mon abode is dark (Job 10, 21), deep (Gen. 37, 35), silent 
(Ps. 94, 17). Their life a life without power (Job 26, 5), 
almost = non-existence (Is. 38, 11). There is no knowledge 
of, or communion with, God (p. 101). Yet Sheol “lies open” 
before God; indeed, His grace may be revealed to its inhabit- 
ants, Ps. 139, 7. 8(?%). Rev. Dahle admits that this is 
“a rather dark picture,” but hastens to relieve the situation by 
suggesting that such was not the actual condition of the faith- 
ful Israelites after death, but merely an incomplete revelation 
of a future state that really may have been much brighter 
(p. 109—113). 

The New Testament doctrine is stated as follows: The 
souls of believers at once are blessed and united with God. 
Those who have resisted the call of the Gospel in this life are 


4) p. 197. 
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lost, without hope of any reversal of judgment. AJl the dead are 
in a state of incomplete soul-development. This is the Mittel- 
zustand—a stage of waiting. The temporary abode of the 
wicked (during this time of waiting) is Hades.*) All who do 
not after death immediately enter heaven, enter Hades (p. 145. 
149). No soul goes to hell at once. Hell (Gehenna, Tartarus) 
does not exist before Judgment Day. In the middle state, the 
blessed (in heaven) may grow in virtue, the wicked (in Hades) 
may advance in depravity (p. 163 sqq.). For the blessed there 
is no danger of relapse; for the souls in Hades, that have not 
rejected Christ in this life, there is a hope of conversion. 

Now, Rev. Dahle does not aver that the doctrine of a 
possible conversion of such as in this life never heard the Gospel 
is a clear doctrine of Scripture. Yet he maintains that if we 
“go back to the fundamental principles of the scriptural teach- 
ings” (p. 171), we are forced to some such conclusion. Since 
God earnestly desires the salvation of all men; since Christ 
has been a ransom for all; and since the Gospel-call is general, 
universal — therefore the probability grows strong that all who 
have died in ignorance of the Gospel will be given an oppor- 
tunity to accept Christ in Hades (p. 172. 178. 180).°) Christ 
went to the souls in prison and preached to them, 1 Pet. 3. 
The souls referred to are the souls of all men who died in igno- 
rance of the New Testament Gospel. Christ preached to them 
this Gospel (p. 199), the effect of which preaching, Rev. Dahle 
admits, is not stated by Peter, but may be regarded as self- 
evident...) The souls that accept Christ now go to Paradise, 
those who reject Him are no longer unbelievers, but infidels, 
are lost. 


5) According to Rey. Dahle, Hades is not the abode of the damned and 
the blessed (= Sheol), nor is it simply the condition of death (Todeszu- 
stand). He would leave the word untranslated wherever it occurs in the 
New Testament (p. 150—154). it 

6) “To believe that all heathen are lost would compel us to accept the 
Calvinistie doctrine of reprobation.” (p. 183.) Somehow this has a fa- 
miliar ring! 

7) “Synes at ligge i sagens natur” (!). (p. 204.) 
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All of which explains pretty well how Rev. Dahle has been 
led to disassociate 1 Pet. 3 and the words of the Creed: “de- 
scendit ad inferos,” and why he insists upon a distinction be- 
tween Hades and Hell. 

Nor is this the first time that a Norwegian theologian has 
made the passage in 1 Pet. 3 yield the comforting thought that, 
after all, the heathen are not necessarily and eternally lost. 
In 1843 a revised edition of Pontoppidan’s Hxplanation of the 
Catechism was published under the supervision of W. A. 
Wexels, Prof. Keyser, and Prof. Kaurin, who held an appoint- 
ment from the king. The paragraph dealing with Christ’s 
Descent contained the unequivocal statement: “He preached 
the Gospel to the souls in prison” (§ 329). Both among clergy 
and laity this and other changes in Pontoppidan’s text met 
with general disapproval. The members of the royal commis- 
sion were severely taken to task in the periodicals of the day 
and in several anonymous pamphlets. Prof. Kaurin then came 
out with a statement of his views in Nogle Ord til den Norske 
Kirke, and W. A. Wexels replied in a pamphlet, the full title 
of which we have given at the head of this article. 

From Matt. 12, 32 Wexels concludes that there must be 
sins that can be forgiven in the next life (p. 44). He holds 
that “conversion after death is not absolutely impossible in the 
case of any human being” (p. 50). Christ preached the Gospel 
to the souls in captivity, and offered the fruits of His redemp- 
tion “to all who had not sinned against the Holy Ghost” 
(p. 52 sqq.). ‘I am inclined to believe that also many heathen, 
by their earnest seeking after the truth [?], by their humble 
striving after righteousness [ ?], have in this manner been pre- 
pared to accept, after death, the Gospel of Christ” (p. 59).9 
He quotes from a sermon of Grundtvig (!)°) on the Descent of 
Christ to Hell: “Nothing prevents us from supposing that the 
martyrs continue the preaching of Christ in Hades” for the 
purpose of converting those who were not witnesses of Christ’s 


8) Similarly Dahle, op. cit., p. 182; note. 
9) Grundtvig is cited four times in Aaben Erklaering. 
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descent (p. 63). All who do not accept this final call will be 
cast into hell on Judgment Day (p. 65 sq.). 

In order to defend himself against the accusation that in 
his “reviderede Forklaring” he had sought to introduce new 
teachings, Wexels next devotes 80 pages to the testimony of 
the Fathers of the church — among them Justinus, Athenagoras, 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Hippolyte, Lactantius, Ambrose, Chrys- 
ostom, Jerome, and Augustine —to establish the early belief 
in a middle state after death, and Justinus, Irenaeus, Hippoly- 
tus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Ambrose, and others, in support of his conception of 
Christ’s Descent into Hades. 

It should be added that a royal edict of the year 1848, 
enjoining the exclusive use of this revised text of Pontoppidan 
throughout Norway, was very generally ignored by people and 
clergy alike. In 1852 a “Resolution” was wrung from the king 
which made optional the use of the old or new edition, and this 
had been the status of the controversy when it was reopened 
by Rev. Dahle’s Invet efter Doeden and the Bergen memorial 
to the Church Council. 


iF 


“You want my opinion,” says Seneca in one of his letters, 
‘“‘on a matter discussed in our circles: whether justice, bravery, 
forethought, and other virtues are living beings (animalia). 
Hae subtilitate,” he replies, “efficimus, Lucili charissime, ut 
exercere ingenium inter irrita videamur, et disputationibus nihil 
profuturis ingenium terere.” The question propounded by 
Lucilius is not so inept when compared with the problems that 
some have set themselves to solve, in time past, in regard to the 
Descent to Hell. If Lucilius desired an opinion whether the 
virtues are “animalia,” Hugo de S. Victere gravely ruminated 
upon the question: “An infernus sit animal?” Jerome en- 
countered the same vagary, for in his Commentary on Isaiah 
he finds it necessary to remark: “Infernus animam habere dici- 
tur, non quod animal sit, sed . . . quod insatiabilis sit ete.” 
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Likewise Andreas Caesariensis: “Mors et infernus non sunt 
viva animalia.” !) Compare this conception with that other of 
Clement of Alexandria, who saw nothing absurd in the thought 
that not Christ, but His apostles descended into Hades, or that 
of Damascenus Studita, who fancied Christ preaching in limbo 
for thirty-three hours, or that of Epiphanius, who taught that 
Christ on that occasion preached to Adam and Eve, and the 
danger of attaching exaggerated importance to patristic opinion 
on this matter is apparent. Not all of the Fathers were sound 
dogmaticians, and they sometimes erred in exegesis. As every- 
one knows, the very earliest of the Fathers had not always the 
clearest conception of apostolic doctrine. Hence we are not 
surprised to meet, as early as the second century, in the Szmili- 
tudes of Hermas, the idea that the apostles continued their 
work of evangelization in limbo. Eustathius and Hippolytus 
argued, as did Rev. Brun and the Bergen conference in 1900, 
that Christ went to Hades to round out the circle of human 
life!) and Tertullian refers to the Paradise of the blessed as 
located in the precincts of Hades.”) But neither Hermas, nor 
Eustathius, nor Hippolytus, nor Tertullian can be regarded as 
wardens of orthodox faith. 

1) As concerns the citations adduced from the Fathers by 
Wexels and Koenig (Die Lehre v. d. Hoellenf.), that appear 
unequivocally to,declare a belief in the possibility of conversion 
in Hades, it should be borne in mind: 

a) That it is by no means an easy task to distinguish 
whether the “descensus” spoken of has reference to the xatdBaog 
of Rom. 10, 7 and Eph. 4, 9, or to the zopeudeco of 1 Pet. 3. 
The Fathers frequently speak of the State of Humiliation in 
terms that are easily misunderstood for the Descent to Hell, and 
it is often quite impossible to tell whether the “destruction of 
the works of darkness” or the triumphant entry of Christ in 
Hades was in the author’s mind. 


10) Meisnerus, Tract. de Desc. Christi ad Inf. Wittenb., 1670, p. 25 sq. 
11) Dorner, Christologie, I, p. 622. 967. 
12) Koenig, Die Lehre von der Hoellenfahrt, 1842, p. 67 sq. 
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b) After sifting out a great number of ambiguous pas- 
Sages, it is true that others remain which clearly presume a be- 
lief in some sort of soteric activity of Christ in Hades. But 
in many cases this was a corollary from certain opinions held 
by the Fathers, or at least uttered by them as a mild concession 
to the heathen they sought to convert. Thus Justin the Martyr 
declared that Socrates and Heraclitus were Christians “because 
they lived according to the Logos.” 8) Clement of Alexandria 
maintained that the Greeks were led by their philosophy to 
Christ.) St. Augustine has a similar passage in the sixth 
book Contra Donatistas (ch. 44). It is worthy of note that 
only in rare instances do the Fathers speak of a continued 
activity of Christ in the abode of the dead; He preached to 
those who had died before the Gospel-age. In this way a hope 

_was held out to the heathen that their ancestors were after all 
included in the dispensation, and a difficulty was overcome that 
missionaries have at all times had to contend with. — Fur- 
thermore, 

ec) Consistency was not a patristic virtue. Hippolytus, 
Origen, Epiphanius, Firm. Maternus, Jerome, and Augustine 
may each be quoted for and against the Formula of Concord 
in loc.®) So that Koenig'®) is constrained to admit that “the 
Fathers are not explicit and consistent enough on those points 
to yield satisfactory answers to the questions that arise.” 

d) After all, it is not surprising to note that the thought 
of millions of Gentiles being lost who never had an opportunity 
to hear the Gospel seemed as inconsistent with God’s justice 
to men in the third and fourth as it did to men in the nineteenth 
century —to the detriment of hermeneutical science in both 
cases. 


13) pera Adyor Bidoarvtes. Apol. 1, 46. 

14) Stromata 1, 5, 28. No doubt the Fathers fhonght they had war- 
rant for such belief in Paul’s speech at Athens, Acts 17, 28. 

15) As when Augustine in De Civ. Dei designates Christ as the con- 
queror of Hades, but in his Commentary on Genesis speaks of a liberation 
of souls from torture. 

16) Op. ctt., p. 147. 
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e) The allegation that the ancient church did not connect 
“descendit ad inferos” with 1 Pet. 3, 18 (Rev. Brun) is taken 
up by Dr. Stub, who demonstrates by copious citations that 
_ Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Pamphilus, Hilarius, 
and the Peshito distinctly refer to this passage when discussing 
the Descent.) In other words, the idea of Christ’s entering 
Hades before His resurrection has not been translated into 
the Norwegian, German, and English form of the Creed. 

2) As to Sheol-Hades. 

The reader may decide for himself whether Rev. Dahle’s 
contention, that there is no word for Hell in the Old Testament, 
and Wexels’, that both Sheol and Hades are the temporary 
abode of all departed souls, are based on good scriptural evi- 
dence by turning back to the article on Sheol mm vol. X, p. 22 sqq., 
of the TuroLogicaL QuarTERLy. Even Wexels admits (p. 20) 
that in Numb. 16, 30. 33, Deut. 32, 22, and Ps. 86, 13, 
Sheol = eternal perdition.®) Rev. Dahle’s statement, so often 
reiterated, that “dAcdy¢ never means Hell, but always the tem- 
porary abode of the wicked (p. 151), does not agree with 
Matt. 11, 23 (which loses all significance if Capernaum “will 
be thrust down” into—a place where conversion is yet pos- 
sible) and Matt. 16, 18: “The gates of “Acdyj¢ shall not pre- 
vail” against the Church.) 


17) Teol. Tidsskr. II, pp. 220—226. 

18) Fritz Hommel, in his Geschichte des alten Morgenlandes, makes 
the interesting. remark that among the Babylonians the Demon of Fire, 
Nalsu — Nusku — Gishdubar, was lord of Sheol. | 

19) As to “Helvede,” the case of the Bergen pastors is not strength- 
ened by the etymological dictionaries. “Helvede” is derived from the Indo- 
European “halja” = Hell, Unterwelt (Old Norsk “hel’’), and “vitja” = 
punishment, Old Norsk “viti.” Hel — viti, Helvede, then, originally stood 
for the punishment after death, and it is worthy of note that the simple 
Old Saxon “witi,’ Old High German “wizi” (from vizan, to punish, “Ver- 
weis”), meant punishment of the damned even without the prefix hel, 
Hoelle. (Fick, Indo-Germ. Woerterbuch, vol. III, pp. 99. 304.) Hence it is 
a fair assumption that the term “Helvede” when it was employed by the 
Norwegian translators of the Creed, stood as an exact equivalent for 
Hades = Hell. 
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The equation “Hades” = “Paradise” is neatly despatched 
by Dr. Stub by the tentative substitution of Paradise for Hades 
in every New Testament passage in which the latter occurs 
(e. g., “Matt. 16, 18: ‘The gates of hell shall not, ete., will 
anyone affirm that we might as well say: ‘The gates of Paradise 
shall not prevail against thee’?’). The distinction of “Ge- 
henna,” “Sea of Fire,” “Abyss,” on the one hand and ‘‘Hades,” 
on the other, that figures so largely in Rey. Dahle’s Livet efter 
Doeden,) is then looked into, and the twelve passages in which 
yeé-va occurs are cited to show that the term is used interchange- 
ably with Hades. If the souls of the wicked are é¢v guiaxy, 
1 Pet. 8, so is Satan and his host év guduxj, Rev. 20, 7; yet 
no one will say that the fate of the latter will only be decided 
on Judgment Day. ‘“Gehenna, the Sea of Fire, refers to the 
more intense punishment, when also the bodies of the guilty 
will suffer torment” after the judgment.?!) 

3) The Possibility of Conversion after Death. 

a) Rev. Dahle is ever careful to emphasize the hypothetic 
character of his main Thesis.”) He sees no proof for his as- 
sumption in such passages as Ezek. 16, 53; Matt. 12, 31; Luke 
12,10; Matt. 5, 26; 18, 34 (p. 176), and admits the absence 
of a Schriftbeweis in the strict sense of the term (p. 186). On 
the other hand, he knows of no Scriptural evidence against the 
possibility of a wetdvoeca of disembodied spirits, and claims the 
benefit of the doubt by urging the universality of Grace. Yet 
it seems that there are texts which plainly exclude any ex- 
tension of the terminus gratiae peremptorius into the abode of 
death. According to 2 Cor. 5, 10 “the things done in his body” 
will decide the eternal lot of all (zdvtec, exaotoc) who appear 
before the judgment seat. After death—the judgment, Hebr. 
9,27. The works of faith wm this life will be the criterion, Matt. 


20) As also in Wexels’ Aaben Erklaering, p56 sq. 

21) Teol. Tidsskr., |. ¢., p. 242. 

22) Wexels, on the other hand, is willing to believe in the conversion 
of departed souls, even if there were no evidence in Scripture, op. cit., 
pp. 45. 61. 
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25, 41 sqq. “He that believeth not is condemned already,” 
John 3, 18; ef. v. 36. A “middle state” is never so much as 
hinted at. After death—the judgment; after death— “the 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 2 Cor. 5. 
When the Apostle departs, he is “with Christ,’ Phil. 1, 28. 
When his “departure is at hand,” at that day (¢v éxewy tH 
#peog), he receives the crown from the Judge, 2 Tim. 4, 8. As 
regards the ethnic world, Rom. 1—3 is very explicit in stating 
that the wrath of God is revealed upon it, because, though 
natural man knows God, he worships Him not, possesses the 
law, yet keeps it not, and hence is dvazodoyntos, without excuse. 
Nor is there any distinction made between pagan and Jewish 
unrighteousness. The Jew sins against better knowledge, the 
Gentile sins against better knowledge, “there is no difference; 
all have sinned,” 3, 22. ‘As many as have sinned without law 
[the Gentiles] shall also perish without law; and as many as 
have sinned in the law [Israel] shall be judged by the law,” 
2, 22.23) 

b) Metaphysical basis for the speculations here rehearsed 
is the alleged continuance, after the soul has departed bodily 
life, of Space and Time as modes of existence.) Rather let 
us say—lest the problem be marred in the stating of it—as 
modes of thought. Subjective existence is the most that can, 


23) Rev. Dahle’s exegesis of Rom. 1 (p. 181) is about as ingenious as 
his deduction from Ps. 139, 7. 8 and Amos 9, 2, that God’s grace extends 
into Sheol. We may add that Rey. Dahle beli¢ves there is “nothing in 
Seripture” against the assumption that the Word is preached in Hades 
and the sacraments administered until Judgment Day (pp. 206. 207). 
From Rom. 11 he eoneludes that the general conversion of Israel may be 
expected to precede the end (pp. 276—317). He denies that the Roman 
pontiff is the Antichrist, and in this connection has something to say about 
Martin Luther and certain “untenable ideas that were based on dogmatic 
traditions from the infant-age of exegetical science.” He pleads for a mild 
and attenuated sort of Chiliasm: the Church will “flourish as never be- 
fore” during the thousand years preceding the last judgment. On p. 414 
he asks, reverting to conditions in the “middle state”: “How do we know 
whether infant souls will not develop to full man’s estate” in the interval 
between death and eternity ?— Facilis descensus Averni! 

24) Dahle, op. cit., pp. 119 sq. 147—150. 
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on purely metaphysical grounds, be predicated of Time and 
Space. Our mind conceives all things, so far as it is able to 
conceive them at all in this temporal life, in terms of Time, 
Space, and Causality. Whether the soul, disembodied in death, 
will continue so to move in a thought-world limited by Space 
and Time—who shall tell? Where a thousand years are as 
a day, can there be Time in our sense of the term? When our 
bodies are transformed into a state “like unto Christ’s glorified 
body,”’ can they be such and yet feel the dimensional limits 
that now hedge in mortal thought and circumscribe our ideas 
of mortal activity?) ‘But there is Duration in the interval 
that lies between death and judgment—,” duration, indeed, to 
us who yet live in the body, but are we sure that the souls of 
the departed are conscious of this duration? If they are not, 
1. €., if Time to them possesses no subjective existence, it lacks 
the only existence that can by us be predicated of it. Without 
Space and Time— Rev. Dahle admits — no Change is possible, 
nor Conversion, which is a change. ‘‘We have no knowledge,” 
it is safest to say, with Thomasius, “of the souls’ mode of ex- 
istence; their zod is not in dimensional space.” **) “The dead 
are outside of all Time, Hour, Year, and Space; whatever is 
outside of bodily life is not limited by Time or Space,” says 
Luther.”) Likewise: ‘‘We pass away, we return on Judgment 
Day before we know it, nor shall we know how long we have 
departed.” 3) Elsewhere: “Heaven is not a Place, but is 
wherever God is.” °) And in his Commentary on Genesis (24) : 
“Nihil est aliud iste descensus piorum, quam mutatio hujus 
vitae tr-aluum statum.” 

c) The difficulty that has from the days of Hermas and 
{gnatius to our own given rise to speculations upon the possi- 
bility of conversion after death, is readily stated: it is the 


25) Cf. John 20, 19. 26. 26) Christolog#®, vol. II, p. 236. 
27) Walch V, 2304. 
28) Cited by Thomasius, op. cit., vol. IIb, p. 443. 

29) Walch XX, 1192. Dr. Stub quotes Quenstedt (1. ¢, p. 239): 
‘“Quocunque enim abeunt et ubicunque degunt daemones, suum inferum 
cireumferunt, ut ait Beda. ... Carcerem suum secum semper trahunt.” 
3 
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apparent injustice involved in the doom pronounced upon 
paganism by the Law. Pity for the heathen that perish has 
prompted men to seek evidence to show that a Chance awaits 
them after death, the Chance’“that was denied them in this 
life”? (Wexels). More than that: both Wexels and Rev. Dahle 
represent the heathen as trying his best to transcend the bounds 
of his natural religion—and this view is absolutely without 
basis in fact. The reverse is true: the heathen mind has at all 
times tried to rid itself of the terrible Presence it felt, and has 
“changed the truth of God into a lie,” Rom. 1. While it can 
be shown”) that pagans have been endowed with most remark- 
able moral and religious insight, it is likewise true that there 
is not a single authenticated instance of a pagan abandoning 
the worship of idols (or a rationalistic ‘Weltanschauung) to 
serve the God he so clearly recognized in nature. When has 
there been a repentant heathen? (Cf. Rom. 2, 4.) Plato— 
than whom no man has attained greater heights in natural 
religion — maintained that no man sins willingly —zd¢ ddczo¢ 
oby éxw@y ddtxog; sin is ignorance.*!) The fearful guilt of pa- 
ganism—the indescribable obscenity of their religious cults, 
the hideousness of their warfare, their inhuman treatment of 
the vanquished— that even now, pictured on Assyrian bas- 
relief and Roman triumphal arch, fills the beholder with min- 
gled anguish and horror—above all: the terrible egotism of 
their private and public lfe,—are not taken into account. 
The result is a most one-sided and partial view of ethnic life. 

What need, after all, of such laborious theodicees? Do 
we not know that the punishment will be most accurately fttted 
to the crime? “It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon” 
than for Chorazin and Bethsaida; “more tolerable for Sodom 
in the day of judgment” than for Capernaum, Matt. 11. And 

30) THEOL. QUARTERLY X, p. 14 ff. 80 ff.; XI, p. 78. 155. 

31) Laws V, 731C. Cf. 734 B: adc 8 avayuns dua éoriy axddaotos. 
Timaios 86 E: xax0ds wer yao Exw@y ovdsic, dia dé woveoay ew twa (some 
evil trait) tod odmwatos zai adnaidevtoy toopiy (faulty training) 6 xaxd¢ 


ylyvetat xaxds, wavti O& tadta eyDoa nal Axovte noooplyvera. Just so 
87 B. Also Menon, 77 C. 
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so with the individual.) There will be infinite gradations of 
punishment, even as there are infinite degrees of guilt. 

Once admit a one-sided “sympathy” into doctrinal dis- 
cussions on these matters, and it will be just as easy to make 
out a case diametrically opposed to Rev. Dahle’s. For let us 
ask, What was the guilt of Bethsaida and Chorazin? They 
refused to recognize Jesus as the Messiah. What was the guilt 
of Tyre and Sidon, whose lot will be more tolerable? The 
cremation of living infants, for one thing! And what of the 
Sodomites, whose unspeakable crime has made them a byword 
for all time? Will unenlightened reason admit that their lot 
shall be more tolerable than that of Capernaum? Would it 
not plead leniency for Capernaum, that “sinned through igno- 
rance,” as against Sodom’s open violation of a simple natural 
law? Yet: “it will be more tolerable with Sodom”! “Hac 
subtilitate efficimus, ut exercere ingenium inter irrita videamur, 
et disputationibus nihil profuturis otium terere” may be ap- 
plied to every attempt to give Reason (even under the guise 
of Charity) a voice in matters upon which Scripture has clearly 
and authoritatively spoken. 

St. Louis, Mo. Tuo. GRAEBNER. 
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THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


i ( Continued.) 


THE SECOND ARTICLE. 
Tur Names or Tur Savior: Jusus—Curist — Mussran. 
Acts 4, 12: Neither is there salvation in any other: for 
there is none other name under heaven gwen among men 
whereby we must be saved. 
These words are taken from Peter’s address before the 
Sanhedrin, when he was “examined of the good deed done the 


32) Luke 12, 47. 48. 
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impotent man,” v. 9. This man, “lame from his mother’s 
womb,” 8, 2, stood before them whole, Peter declared, “by the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead,” v. 10. This Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth is the Messiah, vy. 11, in whom alone there is salva- 
tion, not only from disease and ills of the body, as in the case 
of this lame man, but from sin, spiritual disease, of which bodily 
disease is but the consequence. 

“And there is not in another the salvation,’ xat odx sate 
év ddhw ovdevt 7) awtnota, The meaning of the word salvation, 
swt7pta, clear in itself according to New Testament usage, is 
enforced by the article 4, the salvation. It is the salvation 
zat’ éEoynv, the salvation the Messiah was to bring according to 
prophecy, Luke 4, 18 ff. This salvation consists first and fore- 
most in the forgiveness of sins. Zacharias, the priest, recapitu- 
lating the prophecies of the Old Testament, says in his hymn 
of praise concerning the Child Jesus that He should “give 
knowledge of salvation unto His people in remission of their 
sins,” tod Oovvae yy@aw owtynptas TH haw adtod ev dyéose dpap- 
toy abt@y, Luke 1, 77. “Jesus shall save His people from 
their sins,’ Matt. 1, 21. “Him,” Jesus, “hath God exalted 
with His right hand to be a Prince and a Savior, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins,’ Acts 5, 31.— 
But where there is salvation from sin, there is also deliverance 
from death, 2 Cor. 7, 10 (cwrtyeca opposed to Udvaroc), from 
perdition, Phil. 1, 28 (ewtyeca opposed to azwiea), from the 
wrath of God, 1 Thess. 5, 9 (ewrypta opposed to 6p77). This 
salvation we now possess by faith; the fruition thereof, full, 
final, complete salvation, will be ours in yonder life. (For 
sw7ypta thus used see 1 Pet. 1, 5; Rom. 13, 11, et al.) 

Now this salvation, this deliverance from sin, “its not in 
another.” Hence, Jesus is the only Savior. It is He only that 
can “save that which was lost,’ Luke 19, 10. The second 
clause: “For there is none other name,” ete., is explanatory 
to the first. The phrases: “none other name under heaven,” 
and “given among men,’ emphatically insist upon the truth 
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expressed in the preceding clause: “there is not in another the 
salvation.” Search the broad expanse of heaven from the ris- 
ing to the setting sun, inquire among the millions of men of 
all ages and all climes for another savior, your search will be 
in vain. Salvation is in Jesus alone.—This name of Jesus 
Christ is given “among men,” among all men; He is the 
Savior of all mankind, “the Savior of the world,” 6 awr7p cod 
zoopov, John 4, 42; 1 John 4, 14. This name is given among 
men. Salvation in Christ is a free gift of God. The plan of 
saving fallen mankind had its origin in God, not in the power 
or wisdom of men. ‘God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son,” John 3,16; 17,4; 1 Cor. 3,5; Gal. 1, 4. 
Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift! 2 Cor. 9, 15. 

Matt. 1, 21: She shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call His name Jusus: for He shall save His people from 
thew sins. 

Here we have the authentic interpretation of the name 
Jesus. The angel of the Lord appeared unto Joseph and said 
to him: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus.” This angel was 
a messenger sent by God Himself. His message is God’s will. 
God willed that His Son and Mary’s son should be called Jesus. 
Why was He so called? “For —Zindicates the reason for 
giving Him this name— “He shall save.” Jesus means Savior. 
God’s names are facts. He is called Jesus, Savior, because He 
is the Savior of His people. 

The Hebrew equivalent for this Greek form is Joshua or 
Jeshua, a contraction of Jehoshua, which signifies: “Jehovah 
is Helper,” “Jehovah is Savior.” The son of Nun, the suc- 
cessor of Moses, who led the Israelites into the Promised Land, 
was called Joshua, Josh. 1, 1. Jeshua was the leader of the 
Jews at the time of the return from the Babylonish captivity, 
Ezra 2, 2; 3, 8. Through these Joshyas, Jehovah, the Lord, 
helped His people. Both these men were types of our Savior 
in respect to His name and work. Like Joshua, who led Israel 
into the land of promise, Canaan, so Jesus, “the Captain of 
our salvation,” Hebr. 2, 10, delivers us from all dangers, and 
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leads us into the heavenly Canaan. Like Jeshua, the high- 
priest, who was instrumental in bringing the Jews back from 
captivity, so Jesus, our High-priest, delivers us from the bond- 
age of Satan. 

But there is a great difference between these Joshuas and 
our Lord Jesus. These Joshuas were but mere men, whom 
God chose as His instruments, and through whom He helped 
His chosen people. Jesus, indeed, is true man, but at the same 
time He is true God, the Jehovah Himself, who saves. Thus 
the name Jesus— Helper, Savior—applies to Him preemi- 
nently. Again, whilst these Joshuas were but “saviors” in 
temporal things, Jesus saves His people from their sins, the 
cause and source of all evil. — The majority of the Jews ex- 
pected a savior from the hated Roman rule. Contrary to their 
carnal expectations, the salvation which Jesus brought was a 
salvation from sin. Through sin the world was lost, eternally 
lost. ‘None of them can by any means redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransom for him; for the redemption of their 
soul is precious, and it ceaseth forever,” Ps. 49, 8. 9. The 
only salvation is in this Jesus. Emphatically the text says: 
abtos yao awoe— “He shall save,’ 1. e., He and no other 
can save. Jesus is the only Savior from sin. He is to save 
His people, that is, in the first place, the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, the Jews; but then also the Gentiles, who by the 
Gospel were to be made His people. Thus this Jesus is the true 
Emmanuel, the God-with-us, v. 23.—This passage, so sub- 
limely simple, is a powerful weapon against the error of Pe- 
lagius of old, who taught that mankind is still after the Fall 
brought into the world as pure and innocent as the first pair 
were before the Fall, and that therefore Christ was sent into 
the world merely to sliow us by His example how to lead a 
virtuous life. This soul-destroying error is rampant even 
to-day. No, Jesus means Savior. — Furthermore, the supposi- 
tion that Christ, even though sin had not entered into the 
world, would have become man, in order to provide mankind 
with a unifying head, is a philosophical speculation. Scripture 
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knows nothing thereof. The question, Cur Deus homo? is im- 
plicitly answered in the very definition of the name Jesus: 
He shall save. Explicitly the purpose of His coming into the 
flesh is stated in such passages as 1 Tim. 1, 15: “Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners,” dyaptwhovs caou. Luke 
19, 10: “The Son of Man is come to. seek and to save that 
which was lost.” Cf. Gal. 4, 4. 5 et al. Hence the dictum of 
Augustine is scriptural: “Tolle morbos, tolle vulnera, et nulla 
est causa medicinae. Si homo non periisset, Filius hominis 
non venisset.” Hollaz expresses the same thought thus: “Filius 
Dei non assumsisset carnem, si homo non peccasset.”’ 

Ps. 45, 7: Thow lovest righteousness, and hatest wicked- 
ness: therefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil 
of gladness above Thy fellows. 

It is not within the province of this article to go into a 
detailed analysis of the Psalm. But since it is the duty of the 
eatechetical instructor in his private study to enter upor the 
context, in order, among other things, to ascertain who the 
person addressed “Thou” and adored as “God” is; and, more- 
over, since a great number of commentators, influenced by the 
anti-Messianic school, endeavors to empty the Psalm of its true 
meaning, a few remarks relative to this matter may be wel- 
comed by some of our readers. 

The Psalm consists mainly of two parts, with an intro- 
duction and a conclusion. Vv. 2—9 describe the King and 
Bridegroom; vv. 10—17 treat of the bride. Many bewildering 
conjectures have been made as to who this royal bridegroom is. 
Some believe Solomon’s marriage to an Egyptian princess to 
be celebrated here; others think of Ahab’s nuptials to Jezebel; 
others again have thought of identifying the king in the Psalm 
with a Persian monarch; Ewald contends that it is Jero- 
boam II of Israel; still others, observing that “the language 
is a world too wide for the best and gréatest of Jewish kings,” 
have given up all hope of identification. — We shall not speak 
of the exegetical violence done to the text by the explanations 
mentioned above. For us Lutherans, who are firm believers 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, the question is of easy 
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solution. The Hpistle to the Hebrews (1, 8—10) refers the 
very words of our text to Christ. There we read: “But unto 
the Son He saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.”’ 
Beyond the shadow of a doubt that establishes the Messianic 
character of the Psalm. Seriptura Scripturam interpretatur. 

The royal bridegroom is Christ. The King, v.1, is “fairer 
than all the children of men,” v. 2. The King belongs to the 
class called ‘children of men; He is true man, but we are at 
once given to understand that He is not a mere man. He is 
at the same time very God, for of this King it is said: “Thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever,’ v. 6. This King, who is 
both true man and true God, is none other than Christ. And 
of Him who is addressed here as, “O God,” the text says: 
“Thou (Christ) lovest righteousness, aud hatest wickedness: 
therefore, O God (Christ), Thy God (the Father) hath anointed 
Thee with the owl of gladness,” ete. 

In order to do away with the clear testimony of the deity 
of Christ in v. 6: “Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever,” 
three renderings have been suggested’ by the leaders of the 
anti- Messianic school: 1. “Thy throne is the throne of 
God,” ete., a translation which the Revised Version has placed 
in the margin. 2. “Thy God’s throne is,” ete. 3. “Thy throne 
is God,” ete. A little reflection will reveal what has inspired 
these impossible renderings: this buttress for the truth of the 
Divinity of Christ must be demolished! Aside from the clear 
testimony in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “But unto the Son 
He saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” all three 
translations are not only unnatural, harsh, and very question- 
able grammatically, but wholly untenable, as Hengstenberg has 
clearly shown in his Christologie. DION is the vocative = 
O God. So also all the older versions have correctly under- 
stood the text. — Again, in v. 7: “Therefore, O God, Thy God 
hath anointed Thee,” etc., the Messiah, who was addressed 
“OQ God” in v. 6, is again called God. The King, who is God, 
is discriminated from God. Two distinct persons of the God- 
head are mentioned. The Messiah is God, and He who anoints 
Him is God. The same word— Hlohim—is used of both; 
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the one is God as much as the other. These considerations may 
suffice to show that the Psalm is Messianic. The royal bride- 
groom is Christ, true man and true God in one-person. Of 
Him our text says: “Thou lovest righteousness,” ete. — 

Now to the matter in hand. “Therefore, O God, Thy God 
has anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” 
The Hebrew word signifying anointed is TP, whence the 
proper noun Messiah has been derived. The Greek word 
Xpcotoc, Christ, from yptw, signifies the same thing — anointed. 
Hence our Savior is called by either name, Messiah or the 
Christ. After that memorable interview with our Lord, Andrew 
finding his brother Peter, says to him: ‘We have found the 
Messias, tov Meoatay, which is, being interpreted, the Christ, 
0 Xocatoc,” John 1, 41. See also John 4, 24.— “Ut nomen 
Jesus ratione primae originis Hebraeum est, ita cognomen 
Christus est Graecum. Quod ergo Salvator noster Hebraea et 
Graeca appellatione insignitur, per illud insinuatur, quod et 
Judaeorum et gentium, id est, omnium omnino hominum sal- 
vator sit.”” (Gerhard, Baier III, p. 19.) — Christ was anointed 
above His “fellows.” These “fellows,” 1. e., associates, com- 
pamons, were, first and foremost, since the Psalm speaks of 
the Messiah as our King, the kings of the Old Testament, but 
also the prophets and the high-priests. Elisha, the prophet, 
was anointed; Aaron, the high-priest, was anointed; David, 
. the king, was anointed, before taking office. They were anointed 
with oil, Lev. 4, 3; 6, 20; Ex. 28, 41; 29, 7; 1 Sam. 9, 16; 
15,1; 2 Sam. 23,1. Those thus anointed and consecrated for 
their work were called the Lord’s anointed, 1 Sam. 16, 6; 
Ps. 84, 9; Is. 45, 1. The anointment with oil was an emblem 
of the unction with the Holy Ghost. <As the “fellows” of Christ 
were anointed with oil, so He was anointed with oil—the oz 
of gladness. Christ’s being anointed does not mean that He 
was literally anointed with oil, but that as these fellows of His 
were anointed for the discharge of their office as priests or 
prophets or kings, so Christ was set apart by God to be our 
Priest, Prophet, and King. Ps. 118,4; Deut. 18,15; Ps. 2. 72. 
The oil of gladness wherewith Christ was anointed is the Holy 
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Ghost. “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost,” 
Acts 10, 38. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” says the 
Messiah, “because He has anointed me,” Is. 61, 1. The text 
says: “Therefore, O God (Christ), Thy God (Father) has. 
anointed Thee.” The Father, who is God, anoints the Son, 
who is God. How is this to be understood? Kromayer says: 
“SH deoryc yptoc ti¢ av8pwndtytos.... We thought fit to 
quote this dictum of the Greek fathers as an axiom to show 
that Christ has been anointed not according to His divine, but 
according to His human nature; that the divine nature has 
rather been the anointing than the anointed. For to Him who: 
by nature possesses all things no gifts can be conferred. But 
when it is said in Ps. 45, 8 that God was anointed, this is an 
idiomatic proposition of the first genus of communicatio sdr0- 
matum, in which the properties of the natures are ascribed to 
the person mm concreto. In the cited passage this property is 
the anointment or collation of gifts, which is predicated of the 
person, designated in this place from the divine nature, just 
as I say: ‘God has shed His own blood,’ Acts 20, 28.” (Baier 
III, p. 101.) Christ is a born King, John 18, 37; Is. 9, 6. 7; 
Matt. 2, 2. 11, by virtue of the personal union of the two 
natures. — The Spirit is called the “oil of gladness,’ because 
of the delight wherewith Christ was filled in carrying out His 
great work of redemption, and because He is a Spirit that 
works gladness, joy. This Spirit with whom Christ is anointed, 
He communicates to His subjects. Christ was anointed above, 
i. e., more than, His fellows. The prophets, for example, were 
inspired on particular occasions only to deliver special messages. 
The source of their knowledge was inspiration. The Messiah, 
however, was continually filled with the Spirit of God. The 
source of His knowledge was not inspiration, but icarnation. 
God gave Him the Spirit without measure, 0d ¢x pécpov, John 
3, 34, that is, He possessed infinite knowledge, infinite wisdom, 
also according to His human nature. Christ is the Anointed 
of the Lord preeminently. 


Springfield, Ill. Lovis WrsseEt. 
(To be continued.) 
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JOHN WICLIF. 


V. Txuoucu Derap, Yer SpraKine. 


F. D. Matthew says, “Wiclif was no religious genius like 
Luther,” and, “He lacked that strong personal stamp which 
wins our regard for Luther.” Yet he was the scourge of im- 
posture, the ponderous hammer which smote the brazen idol- 
atry of his age. The grand old man, the illustrious pioneer 
of reform in England, stands out in solitary and mysterious 
loneliness, and through the haze of six long centuries his dim 
image looks down like the portrait of the first of a long line of 
kings, without personality or expression, yet’ from the quarries 
of history we can gather enough stones to make a mosaic of him. 

Wiclf had a tall, spare figure, sharply-cut features, firm- 
set lips, a piercing eye, a flowing, grizzled beard, a thoughtful, 
earnest, dignified presence, a charming manner; he was a 
bright and pleasant companion in everyday life and at table, 
and the highest ranks delighted in his society, owing to his wit, 
humor, and sareasm; he had fervent and unfeigned piety, moral 
energy, and intellectual fearlessness, and led a blameless life; 
never very strong in body, he yet wrote about ninety-six works 
in Latin and about sixty-five in English. 

Wiclif was a brilliant Oxford professor and a humble 
parish priest; a theologian and a philosopher; a religious re- 
former and a political economist; a translator of the Bible and 
a practical trainer of priests; a caustic critic and a successful 
organizer; an orator and an author; a hard-hitting polemic 
and a gentle Gospel preacher; a man of the court and a man 
of the people; a master of books and a leader of men; a Latin 
scholastic and an English pamphleteer; the last of the School- 
men and the first of the Reformers; a student of the past and 
a builder for the future; a vigorous assailant of abuses and an 
unerring searcher for the seat of trouble; a man of fierce in- 
vective and of deep sympathy; a dry logic chopper and the 
master of picturesque, idiomatic, strong, nervous, and racy 
English; a polished man of the world and a humble and sin- 
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cere Christian, who lost in his life and triumphed after his 
death. 

Wm. Thorpe, examined for heresy before Archbishop 
Arundel, said, “Master John Wiclif was considered by many 
to be the most holy of all men in his age. He was of emaciated 
frame, spare, and well-nigh destitute of strength; and he was 
absolutely blameless in his conduct. Wherefore many of the 
chief men of this kingdom, who frequently held counsel with 
him, kept a record of what he said, and guided themselves after 
his manner of life.” 

Twenty-two years after his death, Wiclif’s Alma Mater 
bore him testimony as follows: — ‘With one heart, voice, and 
testimony we witness all his conduct throughout his whole life 
to have been praiseworthy; whose honest manners, profound 
scholarship, and redolent fame and sweetness we earnestly de- 
sire to be known to all the faithful; for we hold his ripe con- 
versation and assiduous labors to tend to the praise of God, 
the salvation of others, and the benefit of the Church. We 
therefore signify unto you by these presents that his conver- 
sation, from tender years up to the time of his death, was so 
excellent and honest, that never was there any annoyance or 
sinister suspicion or infamy reported of him; but in answer- 
ing, reading, preaching, he behaved himself laudably, as a 
strong champion of the faith, vanquishing those who by volun- 
tary beggary blasphemed Christ’s religion, by Catholic sen- 
tences out of Holy Scripture. Nor was the aforesaid doctor 
convicted of heresy, nor burned of our prelates after burial. 
God forbid that by our prelates a man of such probity should 
be condemned for a heretic, who wrote in logic, philosophy, 
divinity, morality, and the speculative sciences without his 
peer, as we believe, in all our University.” 

Carping critics find fault with Wiclif’s rude speech. To 
be sure, he handled the pope and the corruptions of the church 
without gloves. His denunciations are indeed fearful. But 
sledge-hammers, battering-rams, and earthquakes were needed 
to rouse men out of their stupor. Men like Wiclif and Luther 
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knew what they were talking about, likewise they knew how to 
talk; their critics living four and five hundred years later know 
neither the one nor the other. 

Matthew says: “One of Wiclif’s most marked characteris- 
tics is his essential moderation.” Wiclif prayed for grace to 
avoid harsh language. Dr. James says: ‘“‘Wiclif notes abuses 
in general, he never names any one of his adversaries, monk or 
friar.” Wiclif’s violence of language against the corrupt clergy 
is matched by the poet Gower and even Bishop Brunton of 
Rochester. The worldly-wise Chaucer and the enthusiastic 
Catholic Langland hated indulgences with intellectual scorn 
and moral indignation as well as the serious and spiritual Wiclif. 

His austere exemplary life has defied even calumny: his 
vigorous, incessant efforts to reduce the whole clergy to primi- 
tive poverty have provoked no retort as.to his own pride, self- 
interest, indulgence, inconsistent with his earnest severity, says 
Milman (Latin Christ., Bk. 18, chap. 6). 

Dr. Shirley says, ‘““Wiclif possessed, as few ever did, the 
qualities which give men power over their fellows. His ene- 
mies ascribed this power to the magic of an ascetic habit; the 
fact remains engraven upon every line of his face.” Other 
enemies attributed his alleged errors to his subtlety of mind 
and extraordinary learning, pride of intellect and desire for 
distinction. Still others say that the corruptions of Rome had 
much to do with Wiclif’s success. 

After Wiclif’s death the Pope was petitioned to order the 
heretic’s body to be taken out of consecrated ground and buried 
in a dunghill. It is a pleasure to say to the Pope’s honor that 
he refused to do so, as later on Charles V honorably refused to 
have Luther’s bones disturbed, nobly saying, “I war with the 
living, not with the dead.” In 1897, Archbishop Arundel pre- 
sided over a Synod that condemned eighteen of Wiclif’s con- 
clusions; in 1409, an Oxford committeearcondemned two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven of his errors and burned his books at 
Carfax; in 1410, a papal bull against Wiclif was published 
in Bohemia, seventeen of his works were condemned and two 
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hundred copies burned; in 1413, Wiclif’s books were burned 
by the Council of Rome; in 1415, the Council of Constance, 
which burned John Hus and Jerome of Prague, formally con- 
demned Wiclif’s writings, and ordered his books and bones 
burned; in 1423, the Council of Pavia condemned Wiclif; in 
1428, Richard Flemmyng, a former disciple of Wiclif and now 
Bishop of Lincoln, carried out the decree of Pope Martin V 
and threw Wiclif’s ashes into the little river Swift, “which 
runneth hard by his church at Lutterworth,” saying, ‘That is 
the end of him!” 

But that was not the last of him; for old Thomas Fuller 
says truly: “The Swift did convey his ashes into Avon, Avon 
into Severn, Severn into the narrow sea, and this into the wide 
ocean. And so the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world over.” 


The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea, 

And Wiclif’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be. 


Wordsworth in his Heclesiastical Sonnets XVII expands 
the thought : — 


Onee more the Church is seized with sudden fear, 
And at her eall is Wiclif disinhumed: 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed, 
And flung into the brook that travels near; 
Forthwith that ancient voice that streams can hear 
Thus speaks -(that voice that walks upon the wind, 
Though seldom heard by busy human /kind) : 
As thou these ashes, little brook, wilt bear 
Into the Avon — Avon to the tide 
Of Severn — Seyern to the narrow seas — 
Into the main ocean they,—this deed aceurst, 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies, 
How the bold teacher’s doctrine, sanctified 
By truth, shall spread throughout the world dispersed. 


It was easy to burn the bones and the books of Wiclif; it 
was not so easy to destroy his doctrine. Flemmyng himself 


founded Lincoln College for the express purpose of opposing 
Wiclifism. William of Wykeham, Wiclif’s opponent, on 
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April 18, 1386, consecrated “St. Mary’s College of Winchester 
in Oxford,” now New College, and not long after he was re- 
proached by the courtiers with having raised up ‘“‘a seminary 
of heresy.” Archbishop Arundel in a letter to the Chancellor 
of Oxford complained “that almost the whole University was 
affected by heretical pravity.” 

The truth could not be crushed to earth by building col- 
leges, so force was tried. In 1401 they passed the notorious 
statute “De Haeretico Comburendo,” to burn heretics, and 
William Sawtre was the first victim, and the good Lord Cobham 
the most illustrious. 

The marriage of King Richard II with Anne of Luxem- 
burg, daughter of the German Emperor Charles IV, and sister 
of King Wenceslaus of Bohemia, brought the two countries 
close together, and students from both studied at Oxford and 
Prague. We know that Nicholas Faulfisch carried Wiclif’s 
works to Bohemia. Jerome, a young knight of Prague, the 
friend of Hus, studied at Oxford and became an enthusiastic 
disciple of Wiclif. ‘Until now,” he said, “we had nothing 
but the shell of science: Wichf first laid open the kernel.” 
Thus the philosophical and theological works of Wiclif came 
under the eyes of John Hus and mastered him wholly: “I am 
drawn to them,” he said, “by the manner in which they strive 
to lead all men back to Christ.” Hus himself declares, in a 
paper written about 1411, that for thirty years writings of 
Wiclif were read at Prague, and that he himself had been in 
the habit of reading them for more than twenty years. (Neander 
Hist. Ch. V, p. 242.) 

For many decades in Bohemia Wiclif was ‘‘the fifth evan- 
gelist,” says Loserth.. Refusing to condemn Wiclif, heroic Hus 
said, “I am content that my soul should be where his soul is.” 

“Hus was not merely much inflpenced, but absolutely 
dominated by these ideas. Recent investigations have furnished 
incontestable evidence that, in the matter of doctrine, Hus owed 
everything to Wiclif.”” So says Prof. Ludwig Pastor in his 
“VTistory of the Popes,” recommended by Leo XIII. 
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As late as the middle of the fifteenth century Chancellor 
Gascoigne of Oxford still eursed Wichf “of thrice-damned 
memory.” Wiclif’s doctrines lived here and there until their 
faint streaks were swallowed up in the dawning glory of 
Luther’s reformation, until the pale morning star was displaced 
by the dazzling sun. 

In 1530 Henry VIII sent to Oxford for Wiclif’s ‘“thrice- 
damned” ‘Articles ;’’ the University solemnly sent them, and 
the King warmly thanked it for doing so, and with Wiclif’s 
articles King Henry went on “‘to vex the Pope... by promoting 
Wycleve’s doctrine and ejecting Papacy out of his kingdom.” 

Fuller is right when he says of Wiclif’s followers: “These 
men were sentinels against an army of enemies till God sent 
Luther to relieve them.” “I am assured that the truth of the 
Gospel may indeed for a time be cast down in particular places, 
and may for a while abide in silence; but extinguished it never 
ean be. For the Truth itself has said: ‘Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my Word shall never pass away.’” 

Milwaukee, Wis. W. Datimann. 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER'S TREATISE OF CONFESSION, 
WHETHER THE POPE HAVE POWER 
TO ENJOIN SAME. 


Part Tuirp. 

69. I. I regard secret confession, as well as virginity and 
celibacy, as a very precious and salutaty thing. Truly, all 
Christians ought to regret it very much if there were no secret 
confession, and they ought to thank God with all their heart 
that it is permitted and given us. But here lies the fault: the 
pope makes a corral of it and hedges it about with laws, treating 
it just as he does chastity. It is his nature invariably to de- 
spise and disregard everything that God has commanded. On 
the other hand, he frames laws concerning things which God 
has not commanded or merely advised us to do. Thus he exalts 
himself above God and demands more than God, true to his 
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nature as the Antichrist, who must be occupied in doing some- 
thing in the Church in opposition to God. And if there were 
no other indication that he is the real Antichrist, this one thing, 
which everyone comprehends, would be enough, v7z., that he 
in all countries disregards God’s laws and enforces only his own 
laws. And it cannot excuse him to say that it is not his fault 
that other men are wicked. 

70. If he is able to urge the observance of his laws, why is 
he not able to do likewise in regard to God’s law? Or as he 
sets aside God’s laws, why does he not set aside his own? Of 
course, his laws bring money, honor, and pleasure, while God’s 
laws bring poverty, dishonor, and tribulation. But if it is too 
much for him to enforce God’s laws in all countries, why does 
he undertake the task, forbidding, at the same time, other men 
to do it? Nay, more, why does he not enforce God’s laws at 
his own court and in his own household? Alas, everything 
that pertains to the pope and to popery is falsehood and de- 
ception from head to foot. 

71. IL. As our first proof we cite the dictum found in the 
legend of St. John the Evangelist: Non placent Deo coacta 
servitia, 1. e., God takes no pleasure in forced or unwilling 
service. And even if the legend did not say this, it is in entire 
accord with Scripture. St. Paul (2 Cor. 9, 7) uses gentle 
words, he does not wish to command, but to advise. At last 
he says: “Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, 
so let him give; not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” And to his disciple Philemon [8. 14]: 
“Though I might be much bold to enjoin thee, I would do 
nothing without thy mind, that thy benefit should not be, as 
it were, of necessity but willingly.” 

72. Thus also Christ says (John 14, 23. 24): “If a man 
love me, he will keep my words. He that loyeth me not keepeth 
not my sayings.” Jor this reason the Mine are called 
_ the free or the willing (Ps. 110, 3): ‘Thy people shall be 

willing in the day of Thy power.” And St. Peter (1 Pet. 2,16): 


“As free, and not using your liberty for a cloak of malicious- 
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ness, but as the servants of God.” ‘Similarly Christ says (John 
8, 35): “And the servant abideth not in the house forever; 
but the Son abideth ever.” The reason is this: the son serves 
willingly, the servant unwillingly. This also is the intent of 
Ged’s Law when He says (Matt. 22, 27, citing from Deut. 
6, 5): “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” ete. 

73. III. As a second proof in this matter we must note 
the distinction, that the Word of God is of three kinds. First, 
there are laws commanding us what we ought to do and must 
do in order to be saved. Secondly, we have well-meant counsel 
and good advice which we need not follow in order to be saved, 
but rest in our own free will, as, for instance, the celibacy of 
virgins and widows. Another example: .If anyone desires to 
be a bishop, that is, a preacher of the Word of God, and to give 
his life to this work, as Isaiah did when God said (Is. 6, 8): 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?’ he answered, 
“Here am I; send me.” Of this St. Paul says (1 Tim. 3, 1): 
“Tf a man desire the office of a bishop,” that is, to preach divine 
truth, “he desireth a good work;” for he will incur the enmity 
of the whole world. ; 

74. But the bishops that govern now are not real bishops, 
but like painted and wooden bishops. For not one of them 
performs a bishop’s duty and work, that is, preaching; I am 
not speaking of any kind of preaching, but of preaching the 
Word of God. For this reason they are a mass of corruption, 
the devil’s own, though they were to ‘perform miracles. The 
third part consists of divine promises and assurances, in which 
He demands nothing, but merely offers His hand, His gracious 
help and consolation, ete. Command, advice, and promise — 
these three parts and their distinction we must carefully note. 

75. IV. Now consider: Although He demands the ob- 
servance of His laws and requires it of every one, still He takes 
no pleasure in those who observe them reluctantly, under com- 
pulsion, or fear of pain, and not freely and willingly; as the — 
First Psalm [v. 2] says: “Blessed is the man whose will rests 
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in the Law of God” (Vulgate). It does not say: Blessed is 
he whose hand, foot, or mouth is in the Law,—for all this 
may be without his heart or will. Now if He does not wish 
to see His Law kept with reluctance or under compulsion, how 
much less will it please Him, if men are compelled to accept 
His advice and promises, which He does not require! 

76. It is far more tolerable that men are compelled to 
observe His laws than that they be compelled to accept His 
advice and promises. Take an example: If a rich man obli- 
gated himself and promised. to give unto all needy persons on 
a certain day a fine dress, which, however, would be of no use 
to anyone else except that needy person; if they refused it, 
and you fool, with your kind intentions, thought you could 
help matters by urging and compelling them to accept it, though 
you knew that they would not keep it, but would throw it 
aside, what sort of a service do you think, you miserable 
wiseacre, you would be doing to the rich man whom you so 
foolishly wished to aid in wasting his substance? He would 
regard you as insane or as his greatest enemy; for the saying 
is true: We cannot give things to a person against his will, 
but we can take them away from him without his consent. 

77. V. Behold, you senseless, raging pope, this is just 
what you do, together with your sect, as the worst enemies of 
God. For private confession is an open treasury of grace 
wherein God presents and offers His mercy and forgiveness of 
all sins; it is a blessed, rich promise of God by which no one 
is forced or urged, but everyone is invited and called. And 
yet, you rudely blunder along with your abomination, compel- 
ling all men to take these treasures, though you know that as 
yet they are not desirous of them, do not accept them, and do 
not keep them. In doing this, do you not make a fool of God ? 
He is to squander His blessings by reason of your commands; 
you bring before Him a multitude of men to whom He is to 
give, and there is no one with any desire towards Him. 

78. O what an abuse of these high and precious blessings 
do you provoke, you miserable pope! J am justified in saying 
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that there is no more sinful and accursed day in the year than 
the day of Easter. If all the year were a carnival, and if 
people danced and drank every day, they would not commit 
so many and great sins as are now committed in the boliest 
time of Lent and especially in the holy week and at Easter- 
time. Thus everything is inverted: what we call the holiest 
time is the most unholy; this is no one’s fault except the pope’s 
with his mad, impious, hellish, devilish laws. 

79. VI. All those who confess and go to the Sacrament 
unwillingly and do not desire it sincerely, would be better off 
if they had meanwhile committed a grave, public sin. They 
dishonor God’s mercy and make a jest of it. Now there are 
very few that would come to the Sacrament from their own de- 
votional frame of mind and desire, if the pope, that senseless 
apostle of the devil, did not compel them with his laws. Thus 
sins are multiplied to a shocking degree in all the world on the 
authority of the pope, and he is guilty of all sins committed in 
this respect, so that Paul has well said 2 Thess. 2, 3 that he is 
“the man of sin and a son of perdition;’’ for he accumulates 
everywhere sin and perdition against Christ, who is a man of 
grace and a son of salvation, because He has prepared grace 
and salvation in all the world. Therefore He is called Christ, 
and the pope, Antichrist, which means “against Christ,” one 
that does preposterous things in the name of Christ, whose vice- 
regent he boasts to be. 

80. Behold, this is the interpretation of those awful proph- 
ecies in which it is foretold how the bishops and priests would 
give the holy Sacrament to the swine and brute animals, Matt. 
7, 6. Do you take this to mean that they are given to real 
swine? No, it means swinish hearts that have no longing for 
the Sacrament and still love sin and are forced to receive the 
Sacrament and to confess against their will and consent. These 
are the swine before which the pope and the papists cast our 
high treasures and the consolation of the sacraments, that our 
hearts ought to burst into a thousand pieces whenever we think 
of the detestable pope, the arch-sinner.and arch-seducer. 
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81. VII. But you say: If private confession were abol- 
ished, there would be many wicked people that now are re- 
strained by the confession; and confession is looked upon as 
a yearly reformation of Christendom. Great Heavens, alas 
the reformation! Do you really think, dear friend, that that 
can be called becoming pious, when unwilling men are com- 
pelled to come to God’s Sacrament? If we could save all men, 
still we ought not thus to spill the divine sacraments before one 
man. Indeed, if piety consisted in going to the altar, you could 
make even a sow or a dog pious. Verily, he that is willing and 
eager needs no law; he that is unwilling and reluctant is helped 
by no law or compulsion, but 1s only made worse. 

82. Here the pope’s office and diligence ought to exercise 
itself in making people willing and eager, then there would be 
no need of a law. But now he saves himself that trouble and 
procures for himself and'his friends an easy time of it. He 
thinks he can bring it about by laws, and such a foolish law 
that it is a special visitation from the Lord, that human reason 
has allowed itself to be so blinded that it did not perceive the 
incongruity of its wording. He commands all Christians, male 
and female (perhaps he feared there might be Christians that 
were neither male nor female), when they have reached the 
years of discretion, that they once a year confess all their sins 
to their own priest; whosoever fails to do this is not to be buried 
in the churchyard. God have mercy upon us, how terrible is 
the punishment of the most holy father! What would become 
of me if I were not buried in the churchyard with Christ and 
all the apostles and martyrs? Perhaps the roof of the church 
might not shed its water on my grave. Whata calamity! May 
God blast you rogues! How dare you exalt that which is so 
utterly of no importance, causing the people to open their 
mouths with your rotten buffoonery. «© ° 

83. VIII. And then these two little words: “all his sins” 
and ‘to his own priest.” Help Heavens, what misery they have 
created, how have they stumbled over them, how have they 
driven the wretched consciences to do the impossible thing of 
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confessing all sins! What a sea-wide stream of books has this 
one word omniwm called forth! If the Holy Spirit had uttered 
it, it would have become obsolete long ago, as all His words have 
become obsolete; but since the pope, prompted by the devil, 
has uttered it, it soars aloft and tortures all the world. Thus 
by virtue of this noble law even the young and innocent chil- 
dren must confess, if they wish to remain male or female; 
otherwise he might mutilate them according to this severe law 
that begins omnis, “all,” none excepted, although they have 
nothing to confess. 

84. Moreover, what misery has arisen between the priests 
and the mendicant orders on account of the words proprio sacer- 
doti [to his own priest]! Short of murdering each other there 
has been nothing lacking of hatred, envy, poison, anger, cursing, 
quarreling, discord, and offenses. What a beautiful spectacle 
that has been for the devil in times past! He thought, I have 
given them a proper law, I have put the words as I wished to 
have them. Thus they quarrel to this very day as to who is 
proprius sacerdos, whether priest or chaplain or church-warden 
or beguine; but still we must confess! Behold, that is a piece 
of the reformation that results from this law. 

85. [X. Therefore the pope and his followers should re- 
gard this as their work: to rise up, to preach by word of mouth, 
and to show unto the people the danger and harm of sin, and 
the judgment of God. At the same time they should exalt and 
praise the sacrament of divine grace and preach this unceas- 
ingly, and thus deter the people from sin and kindly invite them 
to the sacraments, so that considering their harm and their 
benefit they might be moved and come willingly. Then they 
would love God and rightly understand their own depravity 
and God’s grace; that would give us true Christians. 

86. Thus confession ought to remain free for every one, 
and its usefulness, together with sin’s harmfulness, ought to be 
preached. Whosoever then would come, would come; and who- 
soever would not come, would remain away. Likewise I would 
advise and laud virginity and celibacy; but I would leave it 
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free and force no one to renounce matrimony. Similarly, I 
would preach faith and baptism; but I would compel no man, 
though accepting all that came willingly. In the same manner 
I would preach the grace of the Sacrament of the Altar, but 
would leave it free, forcing no one. Thus I would laud con- 
fession most highly (and truly, no one can laud it enough), but 
would drive nobody. Lo, this would be the office of the pope 
and the bishops, a spiritual office; thus the apostles have done 
and the fathers. You may be sure, what men soever you do 
not bring to confession by these means you will not bring to 
it profitably with laws and compulsion; and the reason of it 
I shall show you bluntly. 

87. X. In the first place, we have that harm which has 
already been touched upon. If anyone goes to confession un- 
willingly and with a coerced heart, God’s Word and promise 
is spilt in vain; just as if you were to pour good malmsey wine 
into a keg filled with dregs to the top. For divine grace secks 
and demands empty, hungry, eager, thirsty, and longing hearts, 
as Mary sings [Luke 1, 53]: “He hath filled the hungry with 
good things.” Therefore he cannot confess without harm that 
comes to confession merely on account of the law and compul- 
sion and (as they say) out of obedience to the Church, and not 
from a desire and longing for grace. 

88. Accordingly, my earnest advice is: Let each man ex- 
amine himself why he would go to confession. If he does so 
on account of the law, and if his heart does not strive and sigh ° 
for the help of divine grace, let him remain away, let him not 


allow himself to be swayed by the pope and his laws, until he 


feels himself to be hungry and eager for divine help, and until 
he becomes heartily opposed to sin. God is pleased if we 
approach Him. Again He is displeased and punishes it dread- 
fully. He is pleased, if we heartily desire help and mercy; 
He is displeased, if it be done under edimpulsion and law, with- 
out desire for help. But now it is to be feared that very few 
confess during Lent from such a desire. For if they confessed 
from a desire for help, they would do so also at other times 
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besides Lent without laws, giving no heed to Lent, law, time, 
or place. But the fact that they do not, and would even prefer 
to disregard Lent, is a sign that they confess coerced by the 
law of the pope. This is nothing else than to allow one’s self 
to be driven into all manner of misfortune. 
89. XI. Secondly, we have the same misfortunes that 
result from all other man-given laws; they are three in number. 
The first is an unwarranted evil conscience; the second is an 
unwarranted good conscience; the third is idolatry. You ask 
how that may be? Let me tell you. If you regard yourself 
as bound to observe man-made laws, your conscience is already 
ensnared. For if you transgress, your conscience tells you at 
once that you have sinned, although such is not the case. For 
as the law is wrong, so is your conscience wrong. And you are 
in the predicament (as the saying goes) of being afraid of your 
own eyeballs. For if you firmly believe that there is a wolf 
behind the stove, although he is not there, still for you he is 
there inasmuch as you act and feel as though he were there. 
90. Behold, everything that the pope does in the world is 
like unto a scarecrow and a spook, for he merely cheats Chris- 
tian consciences with his vain, apish laws. For instance, if you 
hold it a sin not to fast on an apostle’s eve, it is surely a sin. 
Not because it is a sin in truth, for God has not commanded it, 
but because you and your conscience regard it as a sin. Thus 
God judges you according to your conscience; for as you be- 
~ lieve, so you are dealt with by God. This (evil) conscience 
and sin is not derived from God, but from the senseless seare- 
crow of popish laws; which, if you recognized it as being 
nothing, — and in truth it is nothing in and by itself, — there 
would be no sin, whether you fast or eat. If you are afraid of 
the dummy in the hemp, it will devour you; if you fear it not, 
it will not harm you. Lo, thus the pope plays with our poor 
consciences and our dire perdition as though it were the spook 
of children that can be frightened with dummies and scare- 
crows; and yet he claims to be the most holy father and Christ’s 
yice-regent. This, I think, is called feeding the sheep of Christ. 
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91. XII. This is a part of the unwarranted evil conscience. 
Again, if you believe that you do well in the eyes of God, by 
observing His laws, and if you purpose to become pious thereby 
and to gather a store of merit, you have an unwarranted good 
conscience and your faith is corrupt. You fare like the man 
in a dream of whom Isaiah writes [ch. 29,8]: he imagines that 
he is eating and drinking, and when he awakens, he is still 
empty and hungry. Thus, you see, the pope and his followers 
are preachers of dreams; .he cheats our consciences into be- 
lieving that there is righteousness; and there is no more back 
of it than if some one persuaded you that counters are good 
Rhenish florins. 

92. This is the greatest juggler that has appeared on earth, 
and by means of this pernicious jugglery in such serious mat- 
ters the evil spirit through the pope insolently vents and grati- 
fies his long-gathered hatred against poor Christendom. If he ° 
‘gave his laws so as not to bind the consciences, and permitted 
that any one who wished might freely observe them, there 
would be no danger. But he demands that they be observed 
no less than God’s laws. And our consciences are to be so 
ordered that they who observe them are to be regarded as pious 
in the eyes of God. Thus faith (which alone justifies in the 
eyes of God and creates a good conscience) is trodden under 
foot, and in its place a false, visionary, juggled conscience is 
produced; this is the devil himself with all his iniquity and 
falsehood. Therefore the pope’s polity is a childish affair, 
for children dre frightened with vain mummeries, and allured 
by counters. 

93. XIII. As the result of this we have idolatry. Namely, 
if you have such a misguided conscience in regard to your 
fictitious sins and righteousness, your heart no longer rests con- 
fidently on God’s grace, but puts a prestimptuous trust in your 
good works. This presumption raises up within you the idol 
of your own good works taught by the pope and his law. In 
these you put that trust which you ought to put alone in God. 
For if you did not put your trust in them, you would not thus 
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submit to them or cling to them, but would walk as a free man, 
observing and disregarding them as you pleased. 

94, Thus the pope is the idol of all the world, as Paul says 
(2 Thess. 2, 4): “He opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshiped” (Germ.: above all 
words and service of God). Faith is genuine service of God; 
this he destroys, and substitutes in their stead the works of his 
law, so that our conscience may depend on his law and not.on 
faith. Behold, for this reason God did not wish to have His 
own law fulfilled except by faith, that is, by a confident trust 
in His divine grace, in order that not the works of His law 
might become our idol and teach us presumption, but that His 
grace alone and He Himself might be our presumption, defiance, 
and consolation; this is having real divine service and God. 
From this you may gather why Paul calls the pope (vy. 3) 
“a man of sin, a son of perdition,” for he caused the world to 
be filled with misguided consciences, corrupting the faith and 
filling all hearts with idolatry. 

95. XIV. Now, you see, the same holds true in regard to 
confession and sacrament. If you do not confess during Lent, 
as the pope commands, you believe it a sin, although it is not. 
But if you confess, you believe that you have done well and 
have thereby become justified in the sight of God as an obe- 
dient child, and this also is false. Who causes you to have this 
belief and misguided conscience? Is it not the pope and his 
law? For if the law did not exist, you would not have this 
belief and conscience. But this belief cannot coexist with 
Christian faith, which is not founded on our works, but upon 
Christ’s works, and which firmly holds that man be justified 
because Christ has done everything, and that our works hence- 
forth are merely the free result and fruit of this faith and 
righteousness. | 

96. Therefore, again, my earnest advice is that a Chris- 
tian should not confess during Lent and at Easter nor go to 
the Sacrament, and should think: Lo! because a man, the 
pope, has commanded it, I will not for that very reason do it; 
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and if he had not commanded it, I would do it; but I shall do 
it some other time when he has not commanded it, at such a 
time and in such a manner as my free desire and devotional 
frame of mind shall urge me. And this I will do in order that 
I may not accustom myself to man-made laws and be afraid 
of them, or learn to confide and trust in them, whereby my 
faith and trust in God’s grace would be wounded. 

97. But if you do wish to confess and receive the Sacra- 
ment at that time, be sure to exact this condition of yourself, 
that you do it not because you are forced to it by the laws of 
the pope or coerced by your misguided conscience, but from 
your own free will for the good and welfare of your soul; and 
that you regard his law no higher than the dung on the street. 
I say by my soul, unless a man thus free his conscience from 
the hellish tyrant, the pope, he cannot without injury to his 
faith observe such senseless laws. I do not prevent people from 
observing them, but I wish to observe them with a free con- 
science, without believing that thereby I become either pious 
or impious, no more so than if I, as a favor to the pope, would 
put my hand upon my head, or do anything else in which con- 
science is not concerned. 

98. XV. You may say: How shall we restrain sin? 
I answer: How is it restrained now? Does confession help 
matters? Look about you, how many mend their ways after 
Easter, and yet all must confess. All this confessing is specious 
and a pretense without any results, and, as Solomon says 
[Prov. 25, 14]: Great clouds and wind without rain. 

~ 99. There are two ways of restraining sin. The first is, 
by the secular power. Here we have gallows, wheels, fire, and 
such other things as are necessary in order to obtain safety 
from public malefactors. The other is spiritual, and was in- 
stituted by Christ, Matt. 18, 15—20, where we read as follows: 
“Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone. If he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother; but if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may be established. And if he 
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shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican. Verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Again I say 
unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven. For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

100. O that this passage were not in the Gospel, what 
a boon it would be for the pope! For here Christ gives the 
keys unto the entire Church, and not unto St. Peter. And 
relevant to this same matter are the verses, Matt. 16, 18. 19, 
where He gives the keys to St. Peter, instead of the entire 
Church. For in this 18th chapter the Lord gives His own 
commentary as to whom He had given the keys in the person 
of Peter in chapter 16. They are given unto all Christians, 
and not to St. Peter personally, This, too, is the proper inter- 
pretation of the passage mentioned above (John 20, 22. 23): 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” Here are three passages of one and the same 
import, in which Christ has instituted the Christian order of 
rebuking sins, so that the pope’s law is neither necessary nor» 
useful. 

101. XVI. According to this order the proper procedure 
is as follows: In every parish or congregation a person that 
has committed a public sin is to be admonished as a brother by 
his neighbor;. thereafter he is to be admonished properly in 
the presence of several witnesses; finally he is to be produced, 
accused, and convicted publicly in the church during the service, 
after the reading of the gospel, before the minister, the con- 
gregation, and everyone. If he is then willing to reform, they 
are to pray for him with one accord, as here the Lord teaches 
us and promises to hear us. If he refuses, he is to be expelled 
from the congregation, and no one is to associate with him. 
This is what the Lord here calls “to be bound.” And this is 
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properly excommunication. This method was observed by the 
apostles and, for a long time after them, by the bishops, until 
that abomination at Rome raised its head and trod it all to- 
gether with the entire Gospel under foot. 

102. Therefore, now our bishops sit like dunces and jack- 
anapes, as Zechariah describes them (ch. 10, 2; 11, 17), and 
see publicly and everywhere taverns in which all manner of 
vices, cursing, lewdness, murder, and misery is in vogue; there 
are common brothels, there sit public usurers and adulterers, 
there they see such extreme extravagance in dress, that it can- 
not be described: in short, all the world and all classes of men 
notoriously live without any restraint. And what do they do? 
They ride beautiful horses, wear cloth of gold, maintain courts 
like princes, or if they are perfectly ee they celebrate mass 
and pray their seven horas. 

103. But all those sins they encourage with inactivity, 
may, more, they increase the number of holidays, in order that 
by all means many sins may be committed through their aid. 
And still these miserable men claim to be bishops, and under- 
take to restore matters by reading horas, by celebrating masses, 
and by creating religious establishments, and then pretend that 
it has been accomplished through private confession. Mad, 
mad, mad, every one! Of what avail is it if a bishop read a 
hundred thousand masses a day? What would it amount to 
if he endowed all the churches in the world, if he, at the same 
time, neglected this ordinance of Christ and permitted it to 
disappear? He has been appointed as bishop and pastor in 
order to restrain sin and to use this ordinance of Christ. Of 
course, if it were a tax with which to plunder the poor people, 
the ban would be applied even where there is no sin. Woe, 
woe unto all bishops and spiritual superiors! 

104. XVII. And now note that, if this Christian ordi- 
nance were enforced, we should also find Christians where we 
now find merely nominal Christians and the veriest heathen; 
much sin and occasion of sin would be avoided; there would 
be little or no need of secret confession. But since we despise 
Christ’s ordinance and lay all stress upon our own little human 
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contrivances and turn public confession into private confession, 
it is small wonder that Christ deserts us and gives us over to 
our own devices as is now the case, God-a-merey! Of course, 
it would cost trouble and labor, and a bishop could not govern 
two cities, to say nothing of the pope’s governing the entire 
world. Therefore the devil has taught them to retain the title 
and appearance of the episcopal office while ridding themselves 
of its duties, to take things easy, to fix the matter in written 
laws and commands, so that each one might urge himself to 
a pious life. 

105. Our squires and spiritual lords must rule the world, 
must read their rent-rolls, must preserve and increase the pos- 
sessions of the church. These poor overworked men have much 
to do in attending to their pomp and gluttony, so that Christ’s 
ordinance cannot accommodate itself to their ways. Therefore, 
let things fare as they may, they are, nevertheless, bishops, even 
as the painted saints in the churches are saints. Consequently, 
all sin and disorder in the world is the fault of no one except 
the bishops and the pope, and they must bear them as their own’ 
sins, so that I fear lest God have given over him whom He now 
makes a bishop as the devil’s own. But never mind, they 
neither hear nor believe, they must experience it themselves. 
Would to God that they experienced it alone! 

106. XVIII. Now let us treat of private confession and 
teach how we may use it profitably. And in the first place, 
if you do not wish with a free heart to confess your secret sins, 
postpone it until you find yourself in a proper devotional frame 
of mind; you are not bound by the pope’s laws. Otherwise 
you come to the Sacrament to the dire hurt of your souls, for 
on account of this reluctance you are not fit for the Sacrament. 
But confess to God with David (Ps. 32, 5): “TI said, I will 
confess. my transgressions unto the Lord; and Thou forgavest 
the iniquity of my sin. I acknowledged my sin unto Thee, 
and mine iniquity have I not hid.” 

107. In this manner all saints in the Old Testament and 
later, till the legislation of the pope, were obliged to confess, 
even as David in the same Psalm adds to the verses just quoted 
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and says: “For these (sins) shall everyone that is godly” (that 
is, all men living in the justification of faith) “pray unto Thee 
in a time when Thou mayest be found,” that is, when you feel 
yourself guilty and become conscious of your sins. If, now, 
the saints were saved by confessing their sins privately to God 
without revealing them to their priests, how dare anyone pre- 
sume to deny salvation to him who has not confessed all his 
sins to his pastor? How dare he impose such hard burdens 
without any scriptural warrant, merely out of presumption ? 
Let it suffice that we praise-and love and gladly grant this con- 
fession, but let us not call those men heretics, and give them 
over to the devil, that desire to confess some secret sin to God 
alone and not to men. For if we undertake to condemn a man 
as a heretic, we are bound to show him a clear verse of Scrip- 
ture against which he has sinned and refuses to heed admonish- 
ment, a thing we cannot do in regard to secret confession. 

108. XIX. But there are two reasons why we should will- 
ingly and gladly confess. The first reason is the holy cross, 
that is, the shame and mortification that a man willingly reveal 
himself to another person and accuse and deride himself. This 
is a precious part of the holy cross (which we are to take upon 
ourselves). Oh, if we knew what punishments are prevented 
by such voluntary blushes, and how graciously it inclines God 
towards us when we in His honor annihilate and humble our- 
selves, we would dig confession out of the earth and go a thou- 
sand miles for it. 

109. All Seriptures bear testimony how gracious and 
friendly God is towards the humble. Now humility is nothing 
else than a willingness to efface and scorn ourselves. But 
no one can show contrition except by laying bare his sins. 
Humility in dress and demeanor is nothing. I also hope that 
since the shedding of the blood of Christian martyrs has ceased 
and because the Christian Church canhot be without martyrs, 
that God may have used the pope instead of the pagan emperors 
in order to plague and crucify His saints by means of these 
laws; and that He may have placed the pope’s tyranny and 
impiety to the credit of those that have borne and suffered it 
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willingly. But probably there have been few of them, just as. 
there have been few martyrs. The larger number has probably 
been ruined by these tyrants, because they knew not how to use 
them, regarding their laws a good, and not suffering them as. 
a violence and an outrage, whereby their conscience was bound,, 
reluctant though it was. 

110. XX. It does not, however, excuse the pope that any- 
one makes good use of his wickedness. For the fact that. 
St. Augustine became more learned and better through the con- 
troversies of the heretics did not help the heretics any; nor 
were those improved thereby that were led astray by these 
heretics. That the martyrs, as Christ, made good use of the 
persecutions of the Jews, the emperors, and the pagans, does 
not redound to the profit and praise of the persecutors; neither 
have they been profited who renounced their faith and thus. 
failed to use those persecutions profitably. 

111. Thus to those who have been willing to debase them-, 
selves in the confession the pope’s tyranny has been a useful 
persecution leading them to humility, to grace, and to salvation ;, 
but to the others it has been a fearful occasion for sin and de- 
struction. And the same is true even now: whosoever is dis- 
posed to humiliate and efface himself is not harmed by the law 
of the pope: he does not do it to serve the pope, but to serve 
God. But to those that do it reluctantly and for the pope’s 
sake it is harmful and pernicious. 

112. Therefore let us torture ourselves while we have time, 
and expunge our sins with little labor and in a short time. No 
fasting, no prayer, no indulgence, no pilgrimage, no suffering 
is as profitable as this voluntary disgrace and shame whereby 
man thoroughly effaces and humiliates himself, that is, becomes. 


capable of grace. Would to God that it were customary to — A 


confess all secret sins publicly before all men, as Augustine did. 
O God, how quickly we should become men filled with grace — 
a condition we cannot attain to now, be our life ever so strict. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. W. H. Krvss. 
(To be concluded.) 


